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PASTORALIA 
What Can the Seminary Do? 


It is the task and duty of the seminary to fit the young priest 
for his work in the ministry. It must furnish him with the mental 
equipment that will enable him to discharge his various duties in 
a satisfactory and efficient manner. If the training which he has 
gone through in the course of his preparation for the priesthood 
fails to do this for the young levite and leaves him helpless in the 
presence of the problems that confront him, it certainly has fallen 
short of its essential purpose. Though the seminary cannot antici- 
pate every situation and emergency that may arise in practical life, 
and supply definite rules for the handling of every problem that 
may turn up, we have a right to expect that the course which it 
offers be sufficiently practical and concrete to stand the young priest 
in good stead in the carrying out of all the ordinary duties of his 
office. Principles and general rules must be provided which will 
adequately cover every situation, and in the light of which every 
problem can be solved. Like an apprentice who prepares himself 
for a mechanical profession, the seminarian must be taught the 
meaning and the use of the different intellectual tools necessary in 
the care of souls. A mechanic who in a given situation does not 
know which tool to select or how to use it, is but poorly equipped 
for his work. A priest who is puzzled and bewildered and does 
not know how to do the things that constitute his daily duty, is 
evidently not well trained. Experience naturally will complement 
and perfect the training received in the seminary, but at the con- 
clusion of the seminary course the young priest ought to be able 
to meet the essential requirements of his office. He may acquire 
greater dexterity and mastery in the application of the principles 
that have to regulate his activity, but the principles themselves the 
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seminary must have taught him. Moreover, the seminary must 
take into account the entire work of the ministry and prepare the 
young priest for all its phases. Since the needs of the ministry 
change from time to time, the training imparted in the seminary 
must keep pace with these changes. The seminary cannot remain 
indifferent to the conditions that prevail in the world, for the young 
priest has to take up his work in the world as it actually is, and 
not as it was perhaps a century or two ago. Even the ministry must 
adjust itself to actual conditions. The care of souls as practised in 
our days calls for new methods in many respects. With these new 
methods and ways the seminarian must be rendered familiar in 
the days of his seminary training or this training will be of little 
practical value to him. Like every other school, the seminary also 
must train for the actual needs and requirements of life. It must 
send into the world a man who is equal to the tasks that confront 
him, and who possesses a fund of practical information bearing 
on all the aspects of pastoral work. This is so obvious that it need 
hardly be stated. Both the officials of the seminary and the priests 
in charge of the care of souls agree on this point. 

It may call for a little argument to prove that the priest in our 
days must interest himself in welfare work of various descriptions, 
but it requires no argument at all to show that one of the essential 
functions of the ministry is the winning of souls. In fact, this 
is the very heart of the ministry. To this overshadowing purpose 
everything must be subordinated. Salus animarum suprema lex. 
If this is so, and it admits of no doubt, then the task of the seminary 
is plainly indicated. The entire training of the candidate for the 
priesthood must be directed towards one goal, that is, the saving of 
souls. It is this glorious task that saves the sacerdotal calling from 
degenerating into a mere profession offering a comfortable living 
and a certain social prestige. It is this lofty purpose that lifts the 
priesthood above all worldly occupations, however exalted they may 
be. One art the seminary has to teach: the art of saving souls. 

No one is so narrow as to think that only the souls of Catholics 
are to be saved. The priest’s efforts must be directed also towards 
the salvation of those who are outside the Fold. His aim must 
be to convert the outsider to the true faith. The conversion of non- 
Catholics, accordingly, also constitutes an objective of the ministry. 
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It is an essential phase of the pastoral work. For this part of his 
work, therefore, the seminarian must be likewise trained. In fact, 
this particular duty of the pastoral work has become more imperative 
in our days than ever before. Hardly ever in our time is the young 
priest sent into an environment that is solidly and homogeneously 
Catholic. Forthwith the conversion of non-Catholics takes on for 
him the complexion of an actual and practical duty. Patently, the 
seminary must have fitted him for this aspect of the ministry, which 
is not an academic and remote possibility but a proximate and urgent 
reality. No seminary is inclined to deny its obligation in this 
respect. It realizes full well that it but poorly does its work if it 
does not prepare the young cleric for this always important and 
in our days exceedingly practical phase of the apostolic ministry. 
The seminary cannot be silent on the matter of convert-making. It 
cannot omit the subject from its curriculum. 

But the seminary cannot guarantee success. It supplies practical 
information and formulates rules that will be helpful in the work 
of the ministry, but the use of this information and the applica- 
tion of these rules remain the individual affairs of the priest. Not 
every one who frequents an art school really becomes an artist. 
Let us not forget the supreme importance of personality. If there 
is any successful convert-maker among us now, we may be quite 
sure that he is such, not in spite of his seminary training, but 
because he has utilized to better advantage than others what the 
seminary offered. This implies no belittling of his ability, for 
to seize on the right kind of information at the right moment and 
to apply it in the proper manner is the prerogative of genius. Even 
the best technique does not ensure efficiency, because between the 
technique and success stands that incalculable quantity and that 
very uncertain factor which we call personality. What William 
James says concerning the application of psychology to education 
also holds good of our case: “I say that you make a great, a very 
great mistake, if you think that psychology, being the science of 
the mind’s laws, is something from which you can deduce definite 
programmes and schemes and methods of instruction for immediate 
schoolroom use. Psychology is a science, and teaching is an art; 
and sciences never generate arts directly out of themselves. An 
intermediary inventive mind must make the application, by using 
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its originality. The science of logic never made a man reason 
rightly, and the science of ethics (if there be such a thing) never 
made a man behave rightly. The most such sciences can do is 
to help us to catch ourselves up and check ourselves, if we start to 
reason and to behave wrongly; and to criticize ourselves more 
articulately after we have made mistakes. A science only lays 
down the lines within which the rules of the art must fall, laws 
which the followers of the art must not transgress; but what par- 
ticular thing he shall positively do within those lines is left ex- 
clusively to his own genius. One genius will do his work well 
and succeed in one way, while another one succeeds as well quite 
differently; yet neither will transgress the lines.”* 

The preceding is not intended as a vindication of the seminary, 
but merely as a caution against extravagant expectations that can- 
not be fulfilled. The seminary is a human institution and by no 
means perfect. Its faculty may at times lack vision. Its methods 
may become antiquated. Its course may not be entirely abreast of 
the times. From time to time it requires readjustments to the 
peculiar needs of the age, and these readjustments are not always 
brought about with the rapidity we desire. So it may also be 
readily admitted that the seminary of our days is not doing every- 
thing it might by way of preparing the future priest for the 
great work of convert-making. That it is doing nothing in this 
respect, and that it has not even become aware of its duty in this 
matter, can hardly be maintained. If we take the pains to subject 
the seminary course to a careful and unbiased scrutiny, we will 
discover many things that can be turned to excellent advantage 
by the man who sets himself the fine task of leading back to the 
truth those that have gone astray. It is true that these things are 
not always duly emphasized or set forth in systematic fashion. In 
this direction there is room for considerable improvement. The 
whole business will be one of emphasis and systematization, because 
all the essential elements that are fundamental to the art of con- 
vert-making are scattered throughout the entire course without 
due correlation and organic unity. If these elements are judiciously 


1“Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals” 
(New York City). 
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selected and organized into a separate unit, we can without diffi- 
culty construct what may be called the art of convert-making.’ 






PuRPOSE OF THE DIOCESAN SEMINARY 










The seminary is an institution with a very definite aim. Its 
purpose is to train young men for parochial work. Now, parochial 
work is of a general nature and embraces manifold duties. The 
parish-priest is not supposed to be a specialist in any particular hi 
line. The multiplicity and versatility of his duties make this quite i. 
impossible. In this respect the parish-priest resembles the general a 
practitioner in medicine, who deals with all human ailments and , 
for that very reason cannot acquire specialized knowledge in any | 
particular department. We cannot get along without the old- i 
fashioned general practitioner, to whom we first have recourse when ii 
something goes wrong with our health. Ordinarily he is quite 4 
competent to cope with the situation and to restore our health; 
only in exceptional cases will we require the services of a specialist. 
On account of our human limitations specialization inevitably entails 
narrowness. Accordingly, specialization is not for the parish clergy ‘a. 
whose duty it is to deal with all the phases of the care of souls. 
A parish is a cross-section of human life and human society. It 
comprises in its general make-up children and adults, saints and 
sinners, poor and rich, learned and unlearned, believers and un- 
believers. To preside over a unit of such complexion a general 
efficiency is necessary which would be incompatible with any high 
degree of specialization. Since, then, it is the scope of the seminary 7 
to fit the aspirant to Holy Orders for parish duties, it follows logi- 
cally that it cannot be its concern to turn out specialists in any 
particular field. 

Of course, the Church also needs specialists since it is frequently 
confronted by problems that call for a mental equipment of a 
very specialized nature. To fit men for the handling of problems 









































_?Convert-making should be called an art rather than a science, since it aims 
directly at practical results and borrows its principles from other sciences. It is 
not concerned with the investigation of truth for its own sake, but with the 
application of truth to the accomplishment of a given task. But it is by no " 
means a mechanical art in which compliance with certain rules invariably pro- ; 
duces the desired result. True, the non-mechanical arts also offer working rules 
for our guidance, but in the application of these rules they leave much to the : 
discretion and discernment of the individual. In the non-mechanical arts, there- \s 
fore, the margin for the personal element is much wider. nt 
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of this type special training is indispensable. It is best acquired 
after the young priest has completed his seminary course and given 
evidence of exceptional ability in a particular direction. Our uni- 
versities furnish ample opportunities along these lines. Most dio- 
ceses, therefore, send promising young men after their ordination 
to different universities to prepare themselves for a special kind 
of work for which they have fitness and inclination. After the 
completion of their studies these will not engage in general parochial 
work but devote themselves to labors of a more circumscribed 
nature. Though specialization is necessary in the Church, it is not 
the function of the seminary, which must keep in view the general 
requirements of the care of souls. 

Specialization is, moreover, the object of the various Religious 
Orders, which all have originally been founded to take up some 
special phase of pastoral work. It is their purpose to supplement 
the activity of the parish clergy where specialized training is neces- 
sary. The Orders can and should specialize for the very simple 
reason that their purpose is not to fit their members for the duties 
of the pastoral office. Any particular field may be selected by them, 
and in this they may acquire expert knowledge. It is precisely such 
specialization which makes them a very valuable and indispensable 
factor in the economy of the Church. It prevents unprofitable 
overlapping of function, and forestalls conflicts which otherwise 
might arise. If any Order wishes to devote itself exclusively to the 
work of convert-making and specialize in missions to non-Catholics, 
there is no inherent reason why it should not do this. In that case 
the training of its members would naturally be of a very specialized 
type. The parish-priest cannot give himself exclusively to the work 
of convert-making, since there are other urgent duties pressing 
on him. But if the conversion of non-Catholics is not the only 
duty of the parish-priest, it certainly is one of his duties; if he 
does not take it up as a specialty, he most assuredly will have to 
look upon it as a part of his ordinary work. And again, if this 
is true, the seminary will have to find for the training in this direc- 
tion a place in its curriculum. 

We fully endorse the claim made by the Rev. C. E. Dowd, who 
expresses his views on the matter with laudable frankness and unmis- 
takable earnestness: “The seminaries’ duty in this work is imper- 
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ative.”* But if we subscribe to this demand, why the preceding 
discussion which seems to have no other purpose than to absolve 
the seminary from the very duty which we explicitly recognize? 
Our concern is to place this matter in the right perspective. Exces- 
sive demands might easily antagonize those whose cooperation is 
essential. Hence, we are anxious to reduce everything to its right 
proportions, lest our suggestions concerning the training of the 
seminarians for the work of convert-making be met and brushed 
aside by the time-honored plea that the seminary course is already 
overcrowded and does not admit of the introduction of any new fea- 
tures. Moderate demands, we are confident, will be given due consid- 
eration. It is not unreasonable to expect that the seminary course be 
constructed with a view to the practical needs of the ministry, and 
that the seminary authorities learn something about these needs from 
the men whose experiences and successes in apostolic labor enable 
them to give authentic information. It is desirable that there exist 
the closest contact and sympathetic understanding between the sem- 
inary and the practical workers in the vineyard of the Lord. They 
really do want to help one another, for they have the same cause 
at heart. 
TRAINING FOR APOSTOLIC WorK 

The missionary spirit is not something merely accidental to the 
priesthood. It is, on the contrary, the very soul of the priesthood. 
If so, the young candidate for the priesthood must be deliberately 
inoculated with this spirit, so that it becomes the animating prin- 
ciple of all his activity and of his entire life. Training for mis- 
sionary work thus stands out as an essential part of the seminary 
course. In fact, not only must this training constitute an item 
among many other subjects of equal importance, but all other studies 
must converge towards this one point. It is focal. A priest devoid 
of the missionary spirit is really a misnomer. The whole atmos- 
phere of the seminary must be such that it spontaneously produces 
apostolic zeal and missionary fervor. A seminary that does not 
bring forth true apostles fails to fulfill its real mission. It is a 
barren thing.* 

8“Why so Few?” in “The White Harvest,” edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. (New York City). 


4It is painful to contemplate a seminary in which the apostolic spirit has 
become extinguished. Such an institution has outlived its usefulness. From its 
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Often has the demand for apostolic training in the seminary been 
voiced. It reéchoes in every book that deals with the subject of 
priestly formation. It finds vigorous expression in the following pass- 
age: “If the spiritual life is the first necessity of the priest, the mis- 
sionary spirit is the second. It should, therefore, have a high place in 
seminary training, and its cultivation should take equal rank, though 
in merit its place be lower, with that of the spiritual life. . . . No 
matter how settled and orderly a country may be, no matter how 
prosperous are the material affairs of the Church, the spirit of the 
missionary is an absolute necessity to the priest. Since it does not 
spring from sanctity alone, and cannot be the result of mere theologi- 
cal training, it follows that it should be cultivated in a special depart- 
ment of its own in our seminaries.’”* 


It goes without saying that the missionary spirit is strongly 
emphasized in the institutions in which young men are trained for 
the Foreign Missions. Their minds are filled with the idea of 
apostolic work. But every seminary is really a missionary sem- 
inary. Whether we go forth into foreign lands or remain in our 
native country, as priests we have but one aim, that of winning 


souls. We are all missioners. All without exception are fishers of 
men. This thought, then, must be kept uppermost in our minds 
during our entire seminary career. It must never be overshadowed 
by any other thought. Truly the missionary spirit must become part 
and parcel of the very being of the seminarian. It must be woven 
into the texture of his mind and become entangled with every fiber 
of his heart. 


Training for apostolic work is one of the fundamental duties of 
the seminary. No seminary may shirk this duty if it does not wish 
to forfeit entirely its right to existence. This training, however, 
must be of a practical nature; that is, it must fit the young priest 
for the special kind of apostolic endeavor that will be required in 


portals no longer men issue athirst for the salvation of souls. The priests formed 
in such a place are inspired by calculating self-interest. The blessing of God 
cannot be on their work. Father John Talbot Smith, LL.D., graphically de- 
scribed a seminary that has so sadly fallen from its high estate: “It is quite 
possible for the seminary to sink to the level of a civil service college—where so 
many clerks are trained for the departments, who can see their own future in 
the successive degrees of promotion and salary, and plan how they may shorten 
the road to the top-rank” (“The Training of a Priest. An Essay on Clerical 
Education,” New York City). 


5 Rev. John Talbot Smith, op. cit. 
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the particular circumstances in which his lot will be cast. The 
Seminary for Foreign Missions prepares its students for missionary 
work among the pagans; the Diocesan Seminary trains its students 
for the home missions. The home missions rightly understood are 
not only concerned with those who already belong to the Fold, but 
also with those great numbers who are strangers to the Faith. To 
these also the young priest belongs. And for this work the seminary 
must properly prepare him.*® 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


6 The priest who discriminates between soul and soul, and who is satisfied to 
restrict his activity to the members of his own parish, has not been touched by 
the apostolic fire. Can we imagine any young priest saying: “I am not concerned 
about making converts. I am called only to the sheep of the house of Israel”? 
It is the ambition of every seminary to send forth priests imbued with the 
apostolic spirit and aglow with missionary zeal. 








EXTEMPORIZING THE SERMON 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


The title of this paper could hardly be scanned before two out- 
standing examples of the power and attractiveness of such preach- 
ing would come to our mental view. These supreme illustrations are 
St. Augustine in the West and St. Chrysostom in the East, who 
held their congregations spellbound by their extemporaneous dis- 
courses. A startling fact in the preaching of both men is that they 
were finished products of rhetorical training, but nevertheless were 
willing to threw to the winds the traditional polish they had thus 
secured and to seek rather the attainment of simplicity and direct- 
ness of style. They stand before the world forever more as models 
of the truly—the correctly named—“popular” speakers. 

When about to discuss extemporization in preaching a caveat 
must be filed. I find in a popular dictionary that to extemporize 
means: “To make or compose without preparation; provide off- 
hand.” The same dictionary, however, has first of all defined 
“extemporaneous” with greater accuracy: “Done or made without 
much or any preparation; offhand. 2. Given to speaking without 
notes.” There is a difference between composing “without prepara- 
tion” and composing “without much” preparation; and there is 
still a greater difference between both of these and “speaking with- 
out notes.” In homiletics “extemporize” is a convenient term to 
indicate delivering a sermon which has been most carefully pre- 
pared but not written down in full, which contains some parts that 
should be thoroughly memorized, but the verbal expression of 
whose content is most largely left to the inspiration of the moment 
of delivery. 


The word “impromptu” is employed in homiletics in the sense 
given by the dictionary to “extemporize.” It may be added forth- 
with that a young preacher should not undertake the task of 
impromptu preaching. To do so would be to tempt fate and to 
place his auditory in great danger of receiving hazy or even 
inaccurate teaching. Now, it is true that very learned and eloquent 
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men like Augustine and Chrysostom in the olden days, or Bossuet 
and Lacordaire in more modern times, could achieve success in 
impromptu preaching. They were deeply imbued with Scripture 
and with Christian doctrine, and had long practised the art of 
public speaking. A rapid thinker who is asked to speak with but 
a few moments allowed him for planning, can very quickly con- 
struct an outline or frame for a fairly well concatenated series of 
points or headings of discourse, and can fill this framework with 
some dignity as well as clarity of expression, provided the subject on 
which he is asked to speak is one familiar to his meditation or his 
experience. This is done many times in a casual conversation be- 
tween scholarly friends. It is also done frequently, and in a rather 
formal manner, in legislative assemblies and in the courts of law. 
But much practice has preceded such impromptu speaking. 


II 


What are the advantages of the extemporaneous preaching which 
is based upon great care in preparation, some memorizing of im- 
portant passages (such as the Introduction, the Conclusion, and 
Scriptural quotations), and which is, generally, extemporaneous 
only in respect of the language clothing one’s thoughts? 

(1) The first obvious advantage is that the priest is freed from 
the sufficiently onerous task of memorization—a task which, in the 
opinion of Bishop Ward, soon becomes not only unbearable but 
practically impossible. In his “Conferences on the Priestly Voca- 
tion,” the bishop describes the gradual reaction of the young priest 
to the task of repeated preachings. There is, first of all, a mere 
struggle against breaking down. He memorizes, but may often 
suffer a fracture of the mnemonic chain. He begins to find it prac- 
tically impossible to write out all of his sermons in full, and grad- 
ually begins to content himself with an analysis, “for as time goes 
on, he is acquiring a certain facility in expressing himself ex tem- 
pore, and the frequency of his sermons is gradually curing him 
of nervousness.” The fact that a fractured memory could be 
remedied by continuing to say something or other on the spur of 
the moment gives him confidence: 


“Then sooner or later it will occur that some unexpected pressure 
of work—a sick call on a Saturday night or a Sunday morning, 
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let us say—prevents him from preparing his sermon at all in a 
systematic way, and he finds himself face to face with the duty of 
preaching with only a few minutes to collect his thoughts. With 
commendable trust in Providence, he says a fervent prayer for 
divine assistance, boldly ascends the pulpit, and perhaps sur- 
prises himself at the facility with which he discharges his task.” 


Now we approach, however, the crux of the question. It is clear 
that the young priest has gradually overcome nervousness, has 
found himself able to dispense in great measure with memory 
work, and has acquired confidence in his power of extemporaneous 
wording of his thought. With but a few minutes allowed him 
(in the emergency of an unexpected sick call at the last moment 
before preaching or preparing to preach) to collect his thoughts, 
he manages to get along with his preachment more satisfactorily 
than he had anticipated. Alas, he may become over-confident and 
conclude that very little preparation is needed. He forgets that 
Providence has helped him grandly to surmount an unexpected 
emergency. And so the bishop continues: 


“Would that he always bore in mind that, if our Heavenly 
Father helps us in a special way when we have to speak for Him 
and His kingdom on the pressure of an emergency, this does not 
dispense us from using ordinary means on a future occasion when 
the emergency has passed away. It was for such occasions— 
when the Apostles were to be delivered up to the hands of their 
enemies—and for those occasions only that He told them to ‘take 
no thought of how or what to speak; for it shall be given you in 
that hour what to speak’ (St. Matt., x. 19).” 


The bishop would have the extemporaneous preacher speak only 
after serious and long preparation. This is necessary if we are to 
avoid perpetual repetition of a few thoughts which we have managed 
to garner from our reading or our meditation. It is good to have 
gained facility in ex tempore diction, but it is bad to associate this 
with monotonous and fragmentary repetitiousness. We must study, 
meditate, plan our discourse, have a multitude of related thoughts 
under each heading, as well as a large assortment of appropriate 
illustrations, and the like. 


(2) Assuming, then, that the priest has given much time and 
labor to the preparation of the sermon, we note a second advantage 
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in extemporization, namely, the increased attention of our auditory. 
We find illustration of this fact in the early ages of the Church. 
It was not an unwillingness to work hard at the writing and the 
memorizing of sermons that led such men as Sts. Jerome, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and Gregory the Great to preach extemporarily. In 
those days sermons were sometimes read, sometimes recited from 
memory, even as in our own times. Why did the great Saints 
prefer extemporization? Some reasons have already been given in 
the papers on “Reading the Sermon” and “Reciting the Sermon.” 
But an added reason is found in the greater vis viva of a discourse 
coming spontaneously from the speaker, from a heart warmed with 
emotion, from a brain engrossed with its thought, from a living 
and present conviction of the importance weighting down the mes- 
sage being delivered, in such wise that the speaker unconsciously 
but with splendid effectiveness manifests in his words, his pose, 
his spontaneous gestures, his facial expressiveness, the convictions 
which he feels and upon which, with scarcely conscious effort, he 
impresses the most important element in preaching, namely, the 
accent of conviction. Montalembert, for instance, describes in 
glowing terms what he calls “the prodigious effect produced by the 
eloquence of Lacordaire,” and remarks: 

“There was doubtless in his accent, almost in the same degree 
as in M. Berruyer’s (that other monarch of extempore speakers), 
that piercing and inimitable something which strikes the very 
deepest chords of the soul, and which, whilst it testified to the 


reality and depth of the orator’s emotion, carries away and capti- 
vates the hearer.” 


It is indeed possible, although unlikely, that the priest who reads 
or recites his sermon may be able again to warm over the heart, 
and revitalize the organ of thought, and find the thrill of expression 
throughout his whole physical economy, when he delivers a written 
sermon as when he was composing it. The great danger clearly 
is that, in the attempt to achieve the former fires, he shall become 


unnatural and somewhat histrionic, and thus lose imperceptibly to 
himself that accent of conviction which could effectually move the 
hearts of his hearers. The absence of that accent will account for 
much of the coldness and impassivity of the auditory, and mayhap 
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for a kind of wonderment over the unintelligible heat of the priest’s 
voice and manner. 

(3) The extemporaneous speaker acquires skill in any kind of 
public speaking. His people expect the priest to represent them on 
innumerable occasions, whether civil or ecclesiastical. He cannot 
always evade a practical responsibility thus thrust upon him. He 
must rise to the expectations of his people. He must be self- 
assured, not bashful; fluent, not hesitant; dignified, not awkward 
and confused; natural, not histrionic; sequential in expressing his 
thoughts, not scattering in his remarks. 

Now, the ability thus to “stand upon one’s own feet,” both 
literally and metaphorically, comes partly to some men by nature, but 
can also largely be attained by practice. That was the shrewd view 
of Bossuet, who at the ecclesiastical conferences in his diocese 
“used to encourage men to speak on these occasions, with a view to 
cultivating readiness in extempore speaking, and would take pains 
to show them by his own clear, simple words how best to convey 
their meaning to minds less educated than their own” (Lear, “Bos- 
suet and His Contemporaries,” p. 290). 


III 


Some of the dangers confronting the extemporaneous speaker 
may now be set forth. 

(1) There is the danger of acquired glibness without thought 
behind it. The preacher may find that he can, in slangy parlance, 
“get by with it” and fill up the customarily prescribed time for 
a sermon with a torrent of verbiage concealing unconnected thoughts 
and haphazard speculations. He may thus be led to neglect both 
the necessary meditation upon his theme (if, indeed, he have any- 
thing that can justly be styled a “theme’”) and the ascetical and 
related readings which would make him, in Bacon’s phrase, “a full 
man.” 

(2) He may blunder into unforeseen doctrinal and moral and 
historical morasses and continue therein, like Milton’s speculative 
demons, “in wandering mazes lost.” For it is writing that maketh 
the exact man. And accordingly Catholic writers on homiletics 
warn the young priest to write out his sermons in full for some 
years in order to assure correctness in his teaching. It is not easy, 
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on the spur of the moment, to turn into intelligible English the tech- 
nical language of an exact and exacting theology, and meanwhile 
the congregation must not be misled by what we say. 


(3) The ease with which a preacher may express himself extem- 
poraneously may lead him to sheer away from the inevitable toil con- 
nected with any kind of writing—even the writing of letters. 

(4) There is the danger of monotonous repetition of a few 
thoughts which have at length become like static household furniture. 
The Abbé Roux exposed this danger in his volume of “Thoughts” : 
“Extemporizers,” he exclaims, “beware of extemporizing repeti- 
tions!” 

(5) While facility in improvization may thus lead the preacher 
to unbearable repetitiousness because he does not recognize the need 
of writing down his plan with details sketched in, he confronts the 
parallel danger of weakening the memory. The cultivation of the 
memory is exceedingly important for the ordinary speaker. The 
fact that he does not, like the memorizing reciter, learn his sermon 
by heart, makes only the more imperative that he shall burn the 
sketch of his argumentation into his memory, and especially so 
when facts, dates, quoted authorities (and especially the Scriptures) 
are in question. The reciter may trust to his memory for facts 
and notes, and these will appear to come gushing forth from his 
heart. The extempore speaker, on the contrary, must have assim- 
ilated these things into his understanding since he is to find words 
to clothe his thoughts, not by referring slavishly to his memory, 
but as it were creatively and on the spur of the moment. He must, 
therefore, have his thoughts bound into a logical concatenation in 
which facts, dates, and quotations fall into place with natural 
sequence. 

The advantages of extemporaneous over memoriter preaching, pro- 
vided sufficient preparation be given to both methods, are now gen- 
erally admitted to outweigh the disadvantages. Practical sugges- 
tions are given by Ringwalt in his “Modern American Oratory” : 

“Certain portions of a speech should nearly always be written 
out: the conclusion, for example; parts of the narration, when a 
precise statement of the facts is necessary; passages in the dis- 


cussion. But opportunity should also be left for the exigencies 
of the occasion. . . . In some kinds of speeches more can profit- 
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ably be written than in others; large parts of sermons and dem- 


onstrative orations; but less of deliberative and forensic efforts, 
Finally, it should be noted that whatever is written and spoken 
from memory should be so blended and interwrought with the 
other parts of the speech that not even the most watchful person 
can detect the different elements as they are uttered. Nothing 
so much destroys the harmony of an oration as the curiously in- 
congruous result that comes from the protrusion of paragraphs 
prepared in different ways” (p. 90). 


While the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, much toil is 
necessary for a just success in extemporaneous preaching. There 
is deserved clamor today against our preaching. I suppose that very 
many of the incriminated sermons are really delivered practically 
impromptu. They are not illustrations of what homiletic writers 
mean by extempore preaching. The present paper has hardly at- 
tempted to suggest the methods for achieving success in extempore 
preaching. The subject has produced volumes such as those of the 
Abbé Bautain (The Art of Extempore Speaking), Father Potter 
(The Spoken Word), Dr. Storrs (Conditions of Success in Preach- 
ing Without Notes), Pittenger (Extempore Speech: How to Ac- 
quire and Practice It), Ford (The Art of Extempore Speaking), 
and the classical work by Fénelon (Dialogues on Sacred Eloquence). 
This is a partial list. The purpose of the present paper has been 
merely to discuss frankly, and through discussion to recommend, 
extempore preaching as in general the best method, but also to 
insist that such a method supposes great labor in preparation in order 
to forefend the excuses put forth by careless preachers for their 
unprepared utterances from the pulpit. It can be justly declared 
that extempore preaching demands greater preparation than does 
the writing and memorizing required for recitation. 





I. PURPOSE AND NEED OF THE SODALITY 
By Joun K. SHARP 


Sodality work among the unmarried women of our parishes 
seems to be coming again to the fore after years of inactivity. 
Utterances of the three last Popes associating the Sodality with 
Catholic Action have given impetus to the movement. In recent 
months throughout this country a number of Diocesan and National 
Conventions of Sodality groups have been held. The American 
hierarchy have given almost unanimously their approval and blessing 
to those gatherings. The Brooklyn Diocesan Convention of March, 
1930, was attended by over 4,000 enthusiastic Sodalists, some of 
whom journeyed 100 miles to reach it. The National Convention 
held at Chicago last July was well attended by delegates from all 
over the country. The Central Office of the Queen’s work,’ the 
headquarters of Sodalities in America, maintains a clearing house 
for Sodality activity. Inspiration, guidance, practical help, sug- 
gestions, ideals and ideas flow from it to the 10,000 individual 
Sodalities the land over. This office controls or directs no Sodality, 
but aims to serve all. It gathers the best Sodality methods from 
all sources and places them at the disposal of directors and Sodalities. 
It reports constantly increasing business in all matters of Sodality 
function and growth, and the official and splendid monthly magazine, 
The Queen’s Work, has increased in attractiveness and size and 
now prints 50,000 copies monthly. 

Yet, for all this approbation and activity little seems to have been 
written about the subject from the priest-direcor’s point of view.” 
And perhaps more could be done in our seminaries in the matter 
of practical Sodality suggestions. At any rate, there seems to be 
a dearth of ideas on the subject. And the consequence is that 
Sodality ideals and accomplishments have been rather inadequate, 
where they have been at all existent, and our parish Sodalities have 
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? With the exception of occasional Acolyte articles by Fr. Garesché, S.J., and 
also his book, “Social Organization in Parishes.” The Queen’s Work Press pub- 
lishes a number of splendid pamphlets and folders of mixed appeal to directors 
and Sodalists. The most comprehensive of these are “The A.B.C. of Sodality 
Organization,” and its sequel, “What Do We Do Next?” both by Rev. Daniel 
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labored under the burdens of lack of interest or no program or 
discouragement. 

The scope of Sodality work and the vast possibilities of the 
movement seem known to all too few of our clergy and people. 
Surely, whether or not we can plead that we are still in the neces- 
sary brick-and-mortar period, matters not. The sooner we are 
able to emerge from it, and from what has been not unaptly called 
“financial Christianity,” the better. And, de facto, the Sodality can 
and should coéxist with a parish-building program; it can help 
the busy pastor through it, out of it, and into the work that is more 
to his taste, because more priestly. That we may come to appreciate 
and to use more fully this instrument of goodness, the Sodality, is 
the hope that prompts the author of these papers to accept the 
kind invitation of the Editors of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEw to write on the subject. It can be said truthfully that the 
ideas to be offered have been successfully worked out, most of them 
in any places. If there is frequent personal reference, we can plead 
in justification that “I speak only that which I do know.” We do 
not pretend to say the last word on a topic so vital to the welfare 
of souls and so consonant with the very mission of the Church. But 
the suggestions that are to follow may possibly lead to a fruitful 
cultivation of a hitherto somewhat neglected corner of the vine- 
yard. 

The Sodality of Our Lady is very generally regarded as a women’s 
parish organization. Yet, it flourishes also in high schools and 
colleges, especially if under Jesuit auspices. In fact, as we may 
read in The Catholic Encyclopedia (XIV, 128), the Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin was first established in 1563 at the Gregorian 
or Roman College at Rome. The little group of seventy students, 
first organized by Father Leunis, S.J., served as the foundation of 
an organization that today comprises millions of members in every 
place where the Church is. Since, however, we write mainly for 
parish-priests, we shall treat of women’s parish Sodalities. Yet, 
we hope that what we say of them may be applicable, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to school and men’s Sodalities, and perhaps even to Holy 
Name Societies. 

Quotation in part from a letter to the 1930 National Convention 
at Chicago sent by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop 
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of Cleveland and Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations, will serve to introduce more immediately our topic. 

“T wish to express to you my hearty approval of the National 
Federation of Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which have 
been such a power for Catholic action in past ages, and which 
are now being revived for the same purpose. 

“Tt is time indeed that the true character and scope of the Sodal- 
ities of the Blessed Virgin be brought back to the knowledge of 
our people. Too many, unfortunately, labor under the impression 
that a Sodality is a pious organization of young girls, having for 
its main object the regular reception of the Sacraments and the 
cultivation of a few pious practices. 

“The fact of the matter is that the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was established primarily for men and that its main 
object was to further Catholic Action in the broadest sense of 
the term.” 


The Sodality is not, then, merely a pious confraternity whereby 
good Catholics are united in sanctifying themselves in their particu- 
lar state of life. “Inasmuch as the main purpose of the Sodality 
of Our Lady is the practice of devotion to her, the Sodality may 
be defined as a religious body which aims at fostering in its own 
members an ardent devotion, reverence, and filial love towards the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by striving after personal perfection and by 
practising apostolic good works.’* 

Let us digress long enough in the consideration of the scope and 
purpose of the Sodality to consider “what true Catholicity is,” for 
the less should be included in the greater. Christ’s definition is 
personal holiness plus work for others: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart’ (personal holiness); “thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (work for others). St. James’ 
definition is also personal holiness plus work for others: “Religion 
pure and undefiled is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
tribulation” (work for others), “and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world” (personal holiness). The Holy Father's definition 
is likewise personal holiness plus work for others: “There is dire 
need today of Catholic Action. . . . Catholic Action consists not 


’ Italics inserted from Catholic Mind, April 22, 1930. “Student Sodalists as 
Leaders,” by Rt. Rev. John F. O’Hern D.D. 
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merely of personal perfection” (personal holiness), “but of a true 
apostolate” (work for others). 


This leads us to the definition offered by The Queen’s Work. 
“Good Catholics [are] sincerely bent on sanctifying themselves 
(personal holiness) and zealous to save and sanctify their neighbor 
and to defend the Church of Christ (work for others). Hence, 
personal holiness and active Catholicity, the salvation of one’s own 
soul and work for others, which are the two great aims of the 
Sodality, are the essentials of militant Catholicity and of Catholic 
Action.’”* 

Under the happy patronage of Our Lady and through devotion 
to her the Sodality seeks to make the faithful good Catholics, sin- 
cerely bent on sanctifying themselves and their neighbors and on 
defending and spreading the Church of Christ. Though established 
nearly 400 years ago, “the Sodality is younger, more modern, 
adaptable and flourishing today than ever.” And it has also been 
well said that “those who know the Sodality love it. Those who 
once worked with and for it can have no real doubts about it. 
And those who have seen what it can do for school or parish realize 
it is modern, efficient, deeply spiritual, energetic and thoroughly 
alive.” 


We have already indicated that the Sodality purpose is twofold: 
personal holiness and Catholic action. Personal holiness of his 
flock has been the object of priestly solicitude at all times. Catholic 
action or works of charity (which, let us remind ourselves, com- 
prise the other and too infrequently stressed half of the Decalogue) 
will also be always a duty of our Catholic people. We shall con- 
sider each part of this twofold aim and some methods of achieving 
them in subsequent papers. Suffice to say here that today we 
happily witness a renewed emphasis of the vital and somewhat 
neglected truths that the faithful are mystic members of the Body 
of Christ and participate in His priesthood. Sodality membership 
offers an opportunity for such realization, as well as happy and 
fruitful participation in the always functioning ministry of Christ. 
It offers to the priest in his work for souls organized help that he 
can ill afford to neglect. 


“From a leaflet of the Queen’s Work Press. 
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All that has been thus far said of Sodality purposes may be boiled 
down to a definition which we have often used: The Sodality is 
a training school for present and future Catholic Action: a Training 
School in initiative and responsibility that accomplishes a present 
spiritual and temporal good and merits a present blessing, besides 
preparing for a future and greater good, both here and hereafter. 

There can be no doubt concerning the need of Sodality work 
among our Catholic women. There are indeed many Catholic 
extra-parochial organizations for them, but they do not enlist a 
tithe of our numbers. “What are the young people doing for the 
Church?” we sometimes ask; but the question is hardly fair until 
we first answer the question what we are doing for them. It is a 
truism that we get out of our efforts in proportion to what we have 
expended upon them. “What of the young women of our parishes 
now in their formative years and slipping from their ’teens into 
maturity? Life reveals itself to them more fully daily, beckoning 
them to enter and to experience. To these young woman still at 
school as well as to those who have entered business, life is still 
a lovely vision; courage, idealism, intellectual ferment and the urge 
to assay their untried powers possess them. But we would not 
have them be haphazard or pay the price of disastrous experience. 
The Sodality is a boon to them at this stage—an escape from the 
grinding, monotonous circle of a day’s work and a night’s rest, an 
occasional exchange for the vulgarities of the street and the com- 
monplaces of a perhaps dispiriting home. The girls regard it as an 
investment in efficiency, business and social, in goodness and char- 
acter. It gives them vision, steadies them in their faith, makes 
life richer, and imparts the consciousness of a part played in a 
worldwide cause. And because of it, the Catholic spirit rather 
than the world spirit burns brightly in the hearts of that many 
more Catholic women.”* 

Why do we not foster and exploit more of the spirit that already 
leads the minority of our Catholic young men and women to 
gather in conventions and here and there in local Sodality units, 
and, despite their relatively small numbers, to do such splendid 
things? It is truly heartening and magnificent to hear them discuss 
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and to see them active in the problems of our missions, charities, 
education, literature and spiritual life, to mention but a few items. 
Does it not seem that we work up our Sodalities among our school 
children and those to be confirmed, and then let the matter drop? 
Of course marriage will claim most of our women by perhaps the 
age of twenty-five, but what have we done for them and what have 
they done for religion from fifteen to twenty-five? We train them 
to meet, pray and pay dues (without disrespect to any of these 
functions—yet we and they could also do so much more!) for a 
few years, and then, when their powers are ripening, we allow 
Sodalities in big parishes to drop to a membership of twenty or so. 

Why cannot the Sodality include and keep all’ the unmarried 
women of the parish? Can there not be created on the part of all 
our Catholic women themselves the tradition of a genuine Sodality, 
a Sodality participated in by all who enjoy single blessedness, the 
older having grown up in it and stayed and passed on the tradition 
by helping to train the younger? Surely, we cannot be satisfied 
with a lesser ideal, even though the higher is unrealizable in its 
fullness. It has been the writer’s experience that even widows 
and middle-aged single women can be very helpful in heading the 
Sodality’s committees. And once the chord of service has been 
touched and opportunity pointed out whereby our older women 
may interest themselves in the younger, a surprising number will 
respond. “Soviet Russia,” so read the headlines, “is training 
eighteen million youths in atheism.” Why does not Catholic Amer- 
ica attempt to train the four or five million eligible Catholic young 
women in the works and in the spirit of Catholicism? 

It does not seem, then, either too much to ask or to expect 
that we should try to form a tradition on the part of both 
clergy and people so that intensive and extensive Sodality work 
will become the accepted thing, and the parish that lacks it and 
the individual priest or lay person who ignores it will be the 
exception. To create such a tradition and to achieve such a happy 
result, pioneer work may be needed. There will be disappointments 
and discouragements, but there will be some truly splendid results. 
But the Sodality must be organized, must be attractive, and must 
offer a useful program. This series of papers by reciting only some 
of the things that have been done will attempt to point a way. 









































PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


IV. Opus Dei 


In Our Lord’s time, save at Jerusalem, sacrifice was not offered, 
nor was what could be called a “liturgy” celebrated. The services 
in those “‘meetinghouses,” the synagogues, were little more than 
we should find in any Nonconformist chapel on a Sunday, apart from 
the vulgarisms of advertised attractions. All the same, Our Lord 
did go duly to the Temple feasts, and indeed haunted its colonnades 
when He was in Jerusalem, and spoke or taught frequently in the 
synagogues, and for a long time after His Ascension it did not occur 
to the Apostles that they were to drop those practices which pious 
custom had made all but obligatory. Our Lord’s mind was also, it 
is clear, filled with the Psalms; and so we have much in His example 
to look back to when we take stock of the fact that we are ordered 
to say Office. 

Book catalogues, I confess, have a real value, because if you 
are patient long enough you can observe trends of interest. Who 
can mistake the change of proportions today in Catholic apologetic 
at large? Who can mistake the increase (for good or ill) of 
interest in mysticism? Who the increase (wholly for good) of 
interest in St. Paul? Who the almost startling development, 
already mentioned, in the laity’s use of the Missal? And no one 
can fail to see that book after book is being written to make the 
true meaning of the Psalms accessible to all, and especially to those 
who say Office. We can at least assert that it is far easier today 
to say Office well than it was twenty-five years ago. All these books 
are sure to have been reviewed in this magazine, so there is no need 
for me to try to make a list of them. 

One thing is clear: they all start with the desire to display what 
the Psalm really means, not what it “applicationally” can mean. 
That has always been the right way of setting about Scriptural 
exegesis, but too often has it been left in the lurch. We can openly 
agree that the Psalms, as we say them in Latin, often do not mean 
what the original writer meant, and sufficiently often do not mean 
anything at all. If one tries to use the Psalms, especially the short 
359 
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ones (those belonging, for example, to the Little Office of Our 
Lady), when giving retreats to nuns, and if one quite simply says 
what the Psalmist meant, and why the printed words do not forth- 
with and sometimes cannot disgorge that meaning, the gratitude of 
nuns is pathetic. The Office begins to wake up. They discover 
that they did not really want to know the beautiful meanings that 
Fr. X or Z could “put on to” such and such a verse; but they 
really wanted to know what the Psalmist meant. I will say— 
suppressing only the proper name—that after a retreat given (very 
timorously) to priests of an Order whose chief business it was 
to sing Office, during which I had with extreme simplicity tried 
to explain the primary and literal meaning of some Psalms, one 
priest after another (some of them aged) came to thank me for 
this, saying that it was now impossible for the Office to be a matter 
of routine, let alone of ingenuity or of giving up (according as they 
tried to make something of the verses or had abandoned the attempt, 
for not everyone has time to look up serious commentaries, and these 
have not been too many). Let us frankly acknowledge that many 
nuns suffer severely from having to say, in a language they have not 
learned, sentences day by day of which they can make nothing; and 
many priests are in the same case, while young clerics, learning 
to say Office, start with a sense of tedium and acquire one of distaste 
which it is hard to get rid of. 

I think, then, that I would recommend my own experience to the 
trial of others, especially of young priests or ordinandi. I would 
with the help of one of the many books now at their disposal—not 
erudite books, but that “intermediate” sort of book which is so very 
useful to ordinary persons—try to learn seriously what the Psalms 
really and primarily do mean, without hunting for so much as the 
“spiritual sense,” let alone any applied one. But I would do this 
very slowly, lest indigestion supervene. Probably in this way cer- 
tain Hebrew turns of speech will become taken as it were for 
granted: gloria mea, anima mea, will not have to be tortured into 
special significance when they simply mean “myself”; and theologi- 
cal proofs will not be sought from gratiam et gloriam dabit Domi- 
nus; and even we shall begin to take great care about applying Dizi, 
Nunc cepi, or Factus sum sicut iumentum coram Te, or in medita- 
tione mea exardescit ignis, to pious purposes. I hold that we have 
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no right to make “certain applications.” If the Psalmist says: Haec 
mutatio dextere Dei Excelsi, and means that the degradation of the 
world is due to an alteration in God’s hand—which has become 
weakened or at least inactive—we have no right to twist the meaning 
into “This improvement in myself must be attributed to the Hand 
of God.” 

I think that this very careful study of some of the Psalms, espe- 
cially some of the later ones like the Gradual Psalms (than which 
have any hymns more exquisite been written?), will begin to make 
us have a great affection for at least certain among them. When 
we read Levavi oculos or Letatus sum in his, we increase hundreds 
per cent in our intelligence of and emotional appreciation of those 
Psalms ; and when we know the exact meaning of Fundamenta eius, 
we find ourselves admitted into realms of prophecy and sheer mysti- 
cism into which no arbitrary applications can ever escort us. 

There will be other Psalms, however, which owing to sheer cor- 
ruption of the text or length and complication are slow to yield up 
their meaning or attract us. But it will be rare that we do not find 
in them some nucleus, as it were, of lovableness. We may light 
upon a verse that fascinates us: In lumine tuo videbimus lumen, or 
Visitasti terram et tnebriasti eam; and gradually the sense of the 
Psalm will extend itself around this nucleus till the whole becomes 
incandescent with significance. Or again, we may suddenly perceive 
the whole structure of the First Psalm, with its elaborate yet so 
simple balancing of the tree beside the water and the poor growths 
that try to maintain their existence and their roots in the dried soil; 
and we shall suddenly see that this, at least, is not what we must 
expect or try to find in the Acrostic Psalms, where disconnected 
phrases had to be juxtaposed simply for the sake of beginning with 
the same or the next letter. Our taste for such Psalms will have 
to be drawn from a different source. 

Thus, the infinite variety of the Psalter will reveal itself to us, 
and nothing in our human psychology but will find its echo in the 
Office. 

I have had priests say to me that they definitely regard Office as a 
burden which they irreproachably carry. They never miss it, even 
on occasions when they might well consider themselves exempted. 
No; they “put their heads down” and “go at it.” You can even see 
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them fiercely repeating the words and at last slapping the book to- 
gether, smacking it down on the table: “Thank God! Finished for 
today!” Well, edifying as their loyalty is, I cannot imagine Our 
Lord ever praying like that. He loved every bit of His prayer—all 
the official prayers too. He would have been sorry if they had been 
authoritatively done away with. Priests like those I have mentioned, 
sedulous at their duty, would heave a sigh of relief if an order came 
that it was no more their duty. 
First, I would like almost naively to insist that once one knows the 
Breviary well and “tastes” each verse of each Psalm, or at least 
allows the flavor of some sweet verse to spread out over what fol- 
lows, and in fact if one knows the “hang” of each Psalm thoroughly 
well, one actually goes “fast,” and one feels as if the time were 
passing quickly. Instead of saying, “Oh Lord! I’ve only got up to 
Terce,” one finds that without observing it one has finished None. 
I am not saying that I might not like to see plenty of changes made 
in the actual shape of Office for non-choir priests; but to come to 
love Office just as it is makes one cease to feel that “this job is end- 
less,” and indeed helps one to recite it even faster (in so far as that 
matters) than those who plough away through the Latin can go. 
But much better, it makes one feel that Office is succulent; one often 
—not always, for there are days when anything “religious” is a 
bore—would say to oneself: “Thank God, I’ve got time to say a 
bit of Office.” It is a mental respite. It is a turning to a dear 
familiar thing. But deepest of all is the consideration that this is 
prayer; and I want to pray as Our Lord prayed, or, at the lowest, 
I do not want to pray as He would not have prayed. And since 
He did know and say these very Psalms, no wonder that St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena used sometimes to realize that He was walking beside 
her up and down her cell, saying alternate verses. If all priests 
thoroughly prayed their Office daily, what a power of prayer would 
irresistibly mount each day and night to God! 

















IV. THE FUNCTION OF A CHURCH 
By RatpoH ApAmMs CRAM 


As I indicated in the first paper of this series, what I have been 
asked to do is to follow my “Catholic Church and Art” with some- 
thing a little more practical—in a word, to give some hints as to 
how the principles there declared may be carried out today in 
material form. 

There is something abnormal in this necessity, and equally in the 
need for any defining of the principles that have underlain and should 
underlie religious art in any form. Never before has this been a 
prerequisite to artistic creation, especially under the dominion of 
the Catholic Church. Always in the past, at least down to the 
sixteenth century, churches were built and embellished as they were, 
just because priest, people and craftsmen felt instinctively that that 
was the right way—as it always was for that particular period. 
Of course, styles and modes varied mightily from time to time and 
in one place and another, but the work was always good even in 
the Dark Ages. There were no trained architects before the seven- 
teenth century, or trained painters, sculptors or other artists. I 
mean, of course, school-trained or definitely specialized. Trained 
the artificers were as apprentices in some creative trade, but this was 
chiefly in matters of technique, of craftsmanship. No one that 
I ever heard of taught the principles of design or the philosophy of 
beauty or the history of art. The architect and the professional 
artist only came into existence towards the close of the Renaissance 
when art of all kinds was moribund and something had to be done 
about it. 

What was done was not very successful, for art in general, and 
especially religious art, declined steadily towards an unprecedented 
degradation, the pit of final fall being achieved about 1850. I have 
never understood just why Catholic art in all its forms, from archi- 
tecture to ceremonial, should have gone the way of the art in the 
countries that succumbed to the Protestant revolution. It is easy 
enough to see why there religious art should have died, for Pro- 
testantism meant, amongst other things, the rejection of beauty 
and its destruction, while it was in the Protestant countries that 
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materialism and industrialism developed alongside Puritanism and 
nationalism, all four being not only inimically disposed towards art 
but creative of a social and spiritual state in which art could not 
even germinate. But why should the same phenomenon have oc. 
curred in Italy, Spain, France, and Southern Germany? Of course 
it did, and from about 1800 on Catholic art was if anything worse 
than the secularized art of Northern Europe and the United States. 

The fact must be recognized and its implications. There was 
little Catholic building to be done in Europe. There were enough 
churches everywhere, whether they remained to the Faith or were 
appropriated by alien and novel cults. The Spaniards, aided by 
their native subjects, built gloriously in Mexico and South America 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but in the North 
there was no tradition and, so far as the builders were concerned, 
little if any culture either inherent or inherited. There were also 
no architects, either Catholic or Protestant, at least until the end of 
the nineteenth century, and even then, except on the rarest occasions, 
they were not favored by employment. Instead, ignorant con- 
tractors and architectural tyros of the most deficient capacity were 
employed simply because they were Catholics, and the result was 
comprehensive calamity. Undoubtedly Catholic, Baptist and Meth- 
odist “art” from 1830 to 1880 was the most barbarous, degraded 
and ludicrous ever perpetrated during the whole period of recorded 
history. This means not only architecture but painting, sculpture, 
glass, vestments and liturgics. The power that had recreated art 
fifteen centuries before, given it a new content, and glorified man 
and his world with a new splendor, had turned traitor to its own 
principles and its own glorious history, placing itself on the same 
level with the most vulgar and uncultured of its antagonists. 

Of course, this was not intentional nor, for once, did it mean 
that a degraded type of art implied a degraded type of character 
behind it all; hence the mystery of Catholic esthetic degeneration. 
It did mean, however, that those who were responsible for this 
most awful showing were doing unconscious dishonor both to relig- 
ion and to God, for real art expressed through the forms of eternal 
beauty is the homage man pays to Divinity. Moreover, this farago 
of ugliness was putting the Catholic Faith before a non-Catholic 
society in a form so misleading and repulsive that it inevitably 
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created a sense of revolt and even contempt. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and art is one of the fruits of the spirit. 

I remember well how a generation ago my dear old friend, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, and I mourned over this condition of things as it 
was then, and the plots we instigated for its redemption. I really 
think the first blast that appeared in this country on contemporary 
Catholic art was an article we wrote together and published in 
The Catholic World some thirty-five years ago. Later, after the 
process of recovery had begun, it was with another friend since 
lost also by death, the architect John Comes, that more plots and 
schemes were evolved for hurrying on the desired day of redemp- 
tion. Well, it would appear that that day has arrived, for now 
some of the greatest religious art in America is Catholic art, and 
this the result of no more than twenty-five years. Still, however, 
it can only be called sporadic. If in the extreme East and again 
the extreme West good religious art has begun to come back, this is 
largely in the great cities or in their environs where a few local 
architects are in power and in favor. Still in great sections of the 
country the old ways hold, though I hope and believe precariously, 
and it is more for those in these regions that I am undertaking this 
series of papers than for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and their hinterlands. 

An error of the past and one to be avoided for the future is the 
tacit assumption that some specific church is a personal matter— 
that is, one which is the affair only of its particular congregation. 
It is hardly imaginable that any pastor or committee should act on 
any such assumption, yet the country is full of exhibits that argue 
the fact. How else could such ignominious results occur? Now, 
as a matter of fact any church, no matter how modest, is a thing 
in which the whole community is concerned, while it is, in little, 
a manifestation of the truth and the glory of the whole Catholic 
Church from the day of Pentecost onward. If it is less good than 
the best that can be achieved at any given time, then it is unworthy 
and a misrepresentation of the facts, and as such it casts discredit 
on the Church and makes more difficult the task of winning back 
those who have gone astray and who, by their knowledge of the 
monuments of the past, instinctively gauge a thing by the form in 
which it shows itself. A blundering and ugly structure, product 
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of some untrained but plausible and solicitous tyro, with raw and 
commercial glass in its windows and bedizened with trade statues 
and stations of plaster painted in pastel shades, pictures couched in 
terms of Teutonic sentimentality or Italian futility, machine-made 
“Gothic” altars and shrines in white marble and onyx “imported 
direct from Europe,” the whole enlivened by operatic music and 
depressed by slovenly and mechanical ceremonial—this is not an 
edifying spectacle. 

All this might have been said with more general application 
twenty years ago, but there are still enough examples to justify it 
today. And it is this that a priest must avoid like the plague, that 
a bishop must guard against through the most rigid scrutiny and 
enforced obedience. I do not mean that the production of this sort 
of thing is willful or the result of a conscious liking for ugly things. 
My own long experience convinces me that every pastor who becomes 
a builder really wants the best, the only trouble is that he—and 
many architects and other artists with him—does not know what 
the “best” is, and that only too often he mistakes his own immature 
predilections for sound esthetic judgment and imposes these on 
those who work for him. 

As I said in the introductory “caveat,” the whole thing depends 
on the architect—success or failure, fulfillment or betrayal—and it 
is not every architect that can serve. Never since the professional 
architect came into existence have there been so many of power 
and eminence gathered together at one time as today here in the 
United States, and yet some of the best of them are entirely incapable 
of building a church, and this partly because they have neither sym- 
pathy with nor comprehension of the Catholic Faith, its theory, 
practice and history, partly because, no matter how intensive their 
education in the professional schools of America and Europe, they 
have been left in total ignorance of formal religion and its need 
for contemporary manifestation. In this country, barring one or 
two Catholic schools, they are taught nothing; in France what 
little they are taught is wrong. Fortunately, however, there is no 
lack of architects who do know what religious art is and implies, 
and can serve the Church well. Also, it is easy enough to find out 
who they are, and this is the first duty incumbent on a prospective 
pastor-builder. 
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Assuming then, as we must, that an architect has been chosen 
who will do honor to the Church and his high profession, what 
will be the fundamentals on which he founds his work? In other 
words, what is a church? In the first place, it is a shelter and a 
protection for the altar, and in performing this function it must 
glorify itself in the highest possible degree, since only those things 
which are beautiful are worthy of such sacred association. In a 
word, the altar and its sanctuary are the church: all else is some- 
thing added in order that the sacraments may be fittingly solemnized 
(presbytery, choir and their subservient sacristies), or that the 
faithful may be accommodated (nave, chapels, parochial halls, 
schoolrooms, etc. ). 

In the second place, a church is a synthesis of all the arts, and as 
such it is a vital stimulus to all the spiritual powers and emotions of 
those who come within its walls. The work of beauty, visible or 
audible, is subtle, penetrating and dynamic. So also is the work of 
ugliness. The greatest work of art, of all the arts working together, 
was a Catholic church during the Middle Ages, while a Pontifical 
High Mass was being celebrated. Who shall say that the omni- 
present and almost infinite beauty with which the Church clothed 
herself during a thousand years had not its great part in the spread 
of the Faith and the high civilization it engendered? For this 
reason every art must be employed in the creation and operation of 
a church, and these at their highest point of perfection. Anything 
second-rate is sacrilege, anything bad is blasphemy. Go back in 
memory a generation and take shame at the degraded substitutes that 
then passed as religious art! 

In the third place, the church as architecture is the Church as an 
institution in little. That is to say, it is a sort of microcosm of all 
Catholic life and history. In the style of its building, in its forms 
and proportions, in its pictured records in sculpture and painting 
and glass, in its liturgy and ceremonial-and vestments, in its music, 
there is something preserved from two thousand years of varied 
life. It is tradition made visible, unbroken continuity, the thing 
unchangeable in essence though infinitely adapted, and delicately 
adaptable, to the incessant changes in the superficial aspects of 
society. The art of a time is the one true record of the quality of 
that time, and by the art of Christian civilization we know it for 
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what it was. What then must be our estimate of the same during 
the middle fifty years of the nineteenth century when all art— 
and especially religious art, and alas, above all, Catholic art—sank 
lower than was ever recorded before in the history of all time? 

In the fourth place, and only at this point in the scale of values, 
is a church a utilitarian structure, a place with roof and walls 
to keep out wind and rain, with pews to sit in and cushions to kneel 
on, and warmth in winter and fresh air in summer. It is this, of 
course, and this implies sound construction, adequate mechanical 
equipment, and convenient arrangement. These things also the archi- 
tect must supply, and the competent architect can, but the point 
is that they are after all only a secondary consideration and a means 
to an end. 

Here are then, it seems to me, the fundamentals of church build- 
ing, and arranged in their right order. Let us see how they work 
out through the several arts that must come together for the final 


unity. 





DOES SEMINARY DISCIPLINE INCULCATE 
SELF-DISCIPLINE? 


By Josepu S. Dunn, C.M. 


The word discipline is frequently used for the whole process of 
seminary training. Here it is used, as Suarez uses it (De statu 
religionis, II, p. 134), to signify enforcement of rule by compulsion. 
It may be objected that coercion should have no place in the semi- 
nary, that “in a last resort the old adage may be quoted: Aut disce 
aut discede; but that the other choice, Manet sors tertia cedi, has no 
application here” (Bourne, “Ecclesiastical Training,” p. 56). In 
practice, however, the seminary has found it expedient to supple- 
ment its directive offices towards the student with the exercise of a 
coercive power. The Second Council of Baltimore, in its recom- 
mendations to superiors, approves the use of a little judicious, exter- 
nal pressure: “Dyscolos vero ac discipline osores salutaribus poenis 
coerceant” (Conciliit Plenarii Baltimorensis II, Acta et Decreta, n. 
179). And further authority for the employment of moral force 
might be derived from the Canon Law, where (in Canon 1358) 
the moral training of the seminarist is divided between a discipli- 
narian and a spiritual director. Since they are both engaged in pro- 
moting the moral and spiritual development of the student, the dis- 
tinction of their functions must consist in this, that it is the office of 
the spiritual director to counsel and persuade and the office of the 
disciplinarian to command and exact. 

Self-discipline may be described as that quality which will enable 
the student to resist temptations, maintain the virtues of his state, 
and initiate new virtues after the seminary training has ceased. It 
is not to be identified with the specific good habits which the student 
preserves or newly acquires. It is the ability or power behind the 
habits. This distinction is recognized by psychologists. Speaking 
on moral discipline, Rev. Michael Maher says: “The man who, by 
persevering effort, conquers a bad temper or a lazy disposition, has 
not merely acquired a valuable disposition, such as other men pos- 
sess by nature. He has done much more. He has during the process 
elicited a multitude of acts of free-will, has put forth volun- 
tary effort, has on innumerable occasions exerted self-denial; and 
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this exercise is the only means in his possession of strengthening 
the highest and most precious faculty with which he is endowed” 
(“Psychology,” p. 390). 

The acquisition of good habits, however, is no proof that self- 
discipline has been exercised. A child’s deportment can be formed 
in accordance with the canons of propriety before the child has full 
dominion over its own acts. And who does not know of adults in 
whom the most exemplary of habits are combined with the most 
deplorable weakness of will? Good habits can be impressed without 
any more codperation from the will than its acquiescence—a passive 
and permissive concurrence rather than an active and selective 
determination. 

Self-discipline is self-mastery, self-determination, manliness; it is 
an ability to make sacrifices; it is a control over the body, acquired 
by repeatedly controlling the body; it is a facility in overcoming the 
difficulties of new virtues, developed by frequent struggles in new 
fields of self-conquest. It is the possession of a strong free will 
whose emancipation has been achieved, not merely in a few engage- 
ments with sinful impulses, but in an aggressive campaign against 
the first intrusions of corrupt nature. The self-disciplined man is 
of the heroic mold of Lord Jeffrey Amherst of whom it is said that: 


He conquered all the enemies who came within his sight 
And he looked around for more when he was through. 


Now, it is very important to know whether imposed discipline en- 
genders this quality in a student which will enable him to rule himself 
wisely and firmly when the supervision of a superior is removed. 
The absence of this self-discipline is frequently deplored, and the 
blame for it is laid to the laxity of discipline in the seminary. Will 
more discipline in the seminary produce more self-discipline? I do 
not think so. 

There is nothing in the nature of discipline, or in the nature of 
seminary rule of which discipline is the application and process of 
enforcement, that is calculated to induce self-discipline. An exami- 
nation of seminary rules will show that they can be reduced to these 
three classes: (a) rules designed for the order of the community 
and for the promotion of the common good; (b) rules designed for 
the protection of the student from sin; (c) rules suited for the for- 
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mation of definite habits required by the student for the proper dis- 
charge of future functions. 

The first group includes those rules regarding the property of the 
institution, studies, meals, etc., which are needed to secure harmony 
and codperation, and to prevent the confusion and mutual interfer- 
ence which naturally arise wherever men attempt to live in common. 
Evidently these are not especially contrived for strengthening the 
will of the student any more than the laws of the land are contrived 
for strengthening the will of the citizen. 

The second group embraces those prohibitions which are intended 
to safeguard the student by reducing the occasions of sin: such are 
the rules forbidding the reading of secular newspapers and maga- 
zines and the rules regulating the use of money and relations with 
externs. These, too, cannot be regarded as directions for cultivating 
self-discipline. While they protect from sin, they do not positively 
inculcate any virtue. They cloister the student in a world “where 
his better thoughts will find countenance and his good resolutions 
support; where his waywardness will be restrained, his heedlessness 
forewarned, and his prospective deviations anticipated.” They are 
negative rather than positive in their effect. 

Lastly, there are rules which are laid down for the formation of 
definite habits that will be useful and necessary in the future calling 
of the seminarist. These require him to rise promptly at an early 
hour, to be punctual and orderly in the discharge of his daily duties, 
to devote attention to study, to observe a minute rule of dress, to 
keep silence at certain times, to ask for permission for exemptions, 
and the like. They train him in the daily habits of a priest. Like 
the other regulations, these may give occasion for eliciting acts of 
self-denial, but they are not lessons and exercises for becoming pro- 
ficient in self-discipline. Of course, there is an element of self- 
discipline in the acquisition of every virtuous habit, but that element 
is often negligible and tends to diminish altogether along with the 
sense of effort, according as the virtue becomes fixed and easy. Self- 
discipline is acquired, not by the repetition of the same act, but by 
the voluntary repetition of acts which have only this in common, 
that they are disagreeable to nature. 

To bring the rules to the life of the student and insure a certain 
measure of fidelity, there is needed the machinery of enforcement. 
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The student could not be expected to apply the rules to himself im- 
mediately and unfailingly. He needs the ministrations of a discipli- 
narian, whose presence, like the voice of a new conscience, reminds 
him of the rules, nerves him to observe them, and reproaches him 
for transgressing them. Though the student has the sincere desire 
of fitting himself for the priesthood, he is likely to entertain doubts 
about the necessity of certain rules, and, left to himself, would coun- 
tenance an occasional indulgence of laziness. 

The rules must be enforced. They are too important to be left to 
the conscience of the student. Before the student is grounded in 
virtue and refined in conscience, from the first day of admission to 
the seminary, he must get up at five or six o’clock, attend Mass, pre- 
serve silence, eschew newspapers, and comply with all the other rules 
and regulations. The practice of these cannot wait upon his realiza- 
tion of their importance. It cannot wait upon his slowly growing 
ability to fulfill them of his own accord. The good order of the 
house and the interest of the priesthood demand their enforcement. 
This is brought about by the disciplinarian, who is the jealous 
guardian of the good order of the house. He is the custodian of 
the gate of the priesthood, the representative of the bishop. His 
authority does not wait to be importuned. He commands and com- 
pels. He apprehends the delinquent, reprimands him, makes an 
example of him, vindicates the violated order. His principal aim is 
to secure obedience, and his administration is the more successful 
according as he is able, by his moral and intellectual superiority, to 
inspire reverential fear. 

Discipline, however necessary and effective it may be for the ends 
that have been mentioned, has no aptitude for implanting self-disci- 
pline. It is a substitute for self-discipline. It supplants self-disci- 
pline in the territory it preémpts. In self-discipline there is always 
anti-impulsive decision—a distinct feeling of volitional effort, an 
unpleasant struggle against what is apprehended as the more plea- 
surable suggestion. When pressure is brought to bear upon the 
student to make him obey the rule, his submission becomes the way 
of least resistance. The pressure from without relieves him of the 
necessity of exerting his will. His compliance is not the exclusive 
product of his will. And when the external discipline is severe, 
when it is always vigilant, instant in correction, harsh in punishment, 
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the pressure from without reduces the will to the rdle of a passive 
and permissive agent, for the “voluntarium” is in inverse proportion 
to the rigor with which the rule is enforced. Of course, we know 
that compliance with rule can be voluntary and should be voluntary, 
but discipline has nothing to do with making it voluntary. It can 
only make it necessary. We can make a virtue of necessity, but 


discipline is the reason of the necessity and not of the virtuousness” 


of the necessity. 

Discipline, we maintain, does not inculcate self-discipline. By that 
we do not imply that it opposes and destroys self-discipline. It 
simply removes from the scope of self-discipline certain fields, cov- 
ered by the rules, which are so important in the social and moral 
order that they cannot safely be entrusted to the questionable power 
of self-discipline. It removes from the free choice of the student’s 
will those things upon which it would be dangerous for the student 
to practise. It leaves plenty of room, however, for the exercise of 
self-discipline in indifferent matters. For self-discipline in the face 
of sin must be acquired, not necessarily by having access to sin, 
but by frequent practice in the election of the less agreeable of two 
goods. 

It would be truer to say that self-discipline can best flourish where 
strict enforcement of rule prevails, but we must look for the educa- 
tion to self-discipline in some contrivance other than discipline, 
namely, spiritual direction. Spiritual direction is altogether distinct 
from discipline. Its immediate purpose is not to preserve order or 
to apprehend and eliminate the unfit, but to impart the knowledge 
and the desire of spiritual perfection and to foster the ability to ac- 
quire the virtues that constitute perfecion. It is personal, interior 
and spiritual. The science of the spiritual life is systematically 
presented in the conferences, in the points of meditation and in 
spiritual reading, and privately is applied to the individual by per- 
sonal spiritual direction. The actual practice of the virtues is fos- 
tered by persuasion, exemplification, encouragement, and advice. In 
addition to the desire of the student to advance in sanctity, further 
strength is given him to enable him to overcome his spiritual inertia 
by one who has his best interests at heart. Only by spiritual direc- 
tion will the student learn to keep the faculty of effort alive in him- 
self by a little gratuitous exercise every day. To learn to deny him- 
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self in little things, to restrain himself at meals, to apply himself to 
some disagreeable study, these lessons by which he develops the fac- 
ulty of self-discipline are imparted not by the enforcement of the 
rules but by spiritual direction. 


The work of spiritual direction is best entrusted to some one other 
than the disciplinarian. He ought to be a man of God, a student of 
human nature, infinitely patient and sympathetic, but it is important 
that he be not the disciplinarian. How can the student reveal the 
secrets of his heart, explain his difficulties, put himself entirely at 
the mercy of one whose chief concern is the Order of the seminary 
and the honor of the priesthood—of one who must decide upon vo- 
cations in the interests of the community or the diocese and of the 
Church and not in the interests of the aspirant; of one for whom 
the rules and traditions of the seminary are more important than 
the spiritual advantage of a single individual? Yet, this intimacy 
and confidential knowledge is necessary to the one who is to guide 
and help the student in the way of perfection. Speaking of the 
spiritual director at the Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Fr. J. 
O’Brien says: “He does not attend faculty meetings. He makes the 
fact of his non-attendance noticed by the boys, thereby deepening 
their confidence that what he learns about them stays with him. 
Nor does he take part in the formal discipline of the school. Pre- 
fects of discipline are appointed for that work.” 

That self-discipline is not the fruit of discipline, taken in the sense 
of enforcement of rule, seems to have confirmation from experience. 
In a few well-substantiated cases the fallen priest has been the 
product of a strictly disciplined seminary. During his student days 
he was never known to break a rule. He was a colorless character, 
submissive and plastic as putty. Apparently it never cost him a 
single struggle with nature to satisfy all the injunctions and wishes 
of his superior. From his subsequent conduct it was evident that 
his good behavior in the college and seminary was due to his fear 
of detection, his fear of incurring the displeasure of authority. 
When the supervision of a superior was removed, he betrayed his 
weakness of will. Discipline without spiritual direction had im- 
pressed on him habits of regularity, promptitude, refinement of man- 
ner, ease and grace of liturgical action, but it could not give him 
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the power to resist the temptations of his unaccustomed 
independence. | 

In addition to discipline, therefore, there should be definite, wise 
and enlightened direction. “We must,” says Lacordaire, “equally 
avoid nurturing in a young soul the spirit of slavery and the spirit 
of independence, because both are contrary to the real state of the 
Christian as depicted in the Gospel. A young man who never de- 
liberates, never chooses; who is passive in all he does, will never be 
good for anything but to submit cravenly to men and things set over 
him by chance.” We conclude in the words of Cardinal Bourne 
who, in speaking of spiritual direction as distinct from discipline, 
says: “In the case of the aspirant to the ranks of the pastoral clergy 
spiritual direction, rightly understood, is a necessity. If it be with- 
held, God in His goodness may supply for its absence. But the re- 
sponsibility of those who withhold it is very great: the absence of it 
may easily constitute a loss which cannot be repaired.” 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StTanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Persons Admitted to Court Sessions 


While the court is in session, outsiders shall be excluded from 
the court room, and those only shall be present whom the judge 
thinks necessary for conducting the trial. 

Any of those present who gravely offend against the respect and 
obedience due to the court, may be at once and without further 
procedure forced to obey through censures and other appropriate 
penalties imposed by the judge in whose presence they misbehave. 
Advocates and procurators who are guilty of such misconduct, may 
be deprived by the judge of the right to conduct other cases before 
ecclesiastical courts (Canon 1640). 

The reader will notice from the above Canon that the Church 
does not admit the public to the court sessions. In many countries, 
including the United States, the public has free access to the courts 
to be spectators of the procedure. Wernz-Vidal point out that such 
publicity of court sessions is nothing new, but that the Romans and 
other ancient nations had public court procedure and that the Church 
also has had such procedure. Unlimited publicity of court affairs, 
especially in criminal cases, is harmful rather than conducive to the 
public welfare, and in many instances it is an injustice to the ac- 
cused to have his offense (which was perhaps known only to one 
or two persons) made known to the public generally. There is no 
need of the presence of a crowd of curious people in court, for the 
public court officials, elected or appointed to their office because of 
their knowledge and integrity of character, should as a rule be a 
sufficient safeguard that they will act according to the rules of law 
and apply the law without favoritism. Besides, the presence of the 
parties, of their attorneys, and the fact that all things done in 
court are officially recorded and that such records are open to inspec- 
tion by those in any way concerned in the affair, should be a sufficient 
safeguard of the rights of the persons concerned in any litigation. 
Occasional injustice done by the courts in civil or criminal cases, 
either through mere mistake or through the malice of men, is 
unavoidable nor will the admission of the public to the judicial trials 
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eliminate such occurrences. Long centuries of experience have 
taught the Church that it is best to exclude the public from her 
court sessions. 

The laws of the civil powers as well as the Canons of the Church 
demand respect for and obedience to the court on the part of the 
persons admitted to court sessions. That enforcement of the author- 
ity of the courts is necessary, for the judges do not act as private 
individuals in the exercise of the judicial functions but as representa- 
tives of the supreme power of the State or the Church. 


INTERPRETERS IN COURT 


If some of the judicial proceedings involve a person who is igno- 
rant of the language of the place, and the judges and parties do not 
understand the proper language of that person, a sworn interpreter 
is to be appointed by the judge, provided neither party to the trial 
raises legitimate objection or exception to the person thus appointed 
(Canon 1641). 

It is of great importance to have an interpreter who has a 
thorough knowledge of the language that he is to interpret, and who 
at the same time is truthful and unbiased so that the statements 
made in the foreign language when translated by the interpreter 
truly represent the ideas of those statements. Since it may happen 
that the presiding judge does not know that the interpreter is for 
one reason or another specially interested in favor of or against one 
of the parties concerned in the litigation, the law permits the parties 
to raise objection and offer proof why the interpreter chosen by 
the judge should not be admitted. 


DRAWING Up AND CONSERVATION OF JUDICIAL ACTS 


All the acts of a trial—both the acta cause which relate to the 
merits of the case (¢.g., sentences and every kind of proof), and 
the acta processus which relate to the forms of procedure (e.g. 
summons, notices, etc.)—are to be committed to writing. 

Unless there is a good reason to do otherwise, the acts are to 
be drawn up in Latin as far as possible. The interrogations and 
answers of witnesses and similar acts must be drawn up in the 
vernacular (Canon 1642). 

In the Law of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (cap. 11, De 
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probationibus, lib. II, tit. 19) we read: “Because against a false 
assertion of an iniquitous judge the innocent litigant cannot at times 
prove the truth of his negation, since the denial of a fact is no 
direct proof, we (lest falsity prejudice truth and iniquity prevail 
over equity) ordain that in the ordinary as well as in the extraor- 
dinary trials the judge employ either a notary public, if he can 
be had, or two qualified men who put on record all the acts of the 
trial.” Then the Supreme Pontiff goes on to enumerate the various 
acts and formalities, and finally prescribes: “And all those written 
acts are to be given to the parties, the original remaining with the 
one who wrote the acts, so that when a contention arises over the 
process conducted by a judge, the truth can be ascertained from 
the written process.” 

There was no general rule before the Code that the process of 
canonical trials should be drawn up in Latin, though there was such 
a rule for matrimonial cases by order of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, August 22, 1840. The deposition of witnesses is to 
be recorded in the form in which it is made, usually in the language 
of the country; also documents found in various languages are to 
be incorporated into the process in the form in which they were 
written originally. The summons and other notifications of the 
court to lay persons, instructions and interrogations addressed to 
them, are to be in the vernacular. 

The distinction made in Canon 1642 between the acta cause and 
the acta processus is important, and is referred to in other Canons 
of the Code. The acts that have reference to the merits of the 
case (acta caus@) remain for ever and have their value between the 
parties concerned; the rest of the court records in a case referring 
to the formalities of the procedure have only a transitory value, 
and cease to be of any importance after a case is definitely settled 
or definitely abandoned. 


AUTHENTICATION OF THE WRITTEN ACTS 
Every folio of the acts shall be numbered, and the signature of 
the actuary (court clerk) with the seal of the court shall be put on 
every folio. 
When an individual act is completed, or interrupted and post- 
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poned for another session, it shall be signed by the actuary and 
the judge or the presiding judge. 

Whenever the signature of the parties or the witnesses is required 
in judicial acts, and a party or a witness is unable or refuses to 
sign his name, a note to that effect shall be made in such acts, 
, and the actuary and the judge shall also attest that the act itself 
| was read verbatim to the party or to the witness, and that the party 
or witness could not or did not want to subscribe to it (Canon 1643). 

Each sheet of the acts of a case is to be numbered and authenti- 
cated by the clerk of the court with his signature and the seal of 
the court so that it may be made impossible for anyone to insert 
without authority from the court other sheets. For the same reason 
of avoiding fraud, the completed acts or the partially completed acts 
at the end of a session are to be subscribed by the court clerk and 
the judge—or, if several judges sit in the case, by the presiding 
judge. 
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FORWARDING OF AcTs To HIGHER CourRT 

In case of appeal, copies of the acts recorded as prescribed in 
Canons 1642-1643 shall be bound into a fascicle (which is to contain 
an index of all acts and documents and an affidavit of the actuary | 
or chancellor, testifying that the copies are a faithful and complete 
transcript) and forwarded to the higher court. If copies cannot 
be made without great inconvenience, the original acts shall be 
forwarded with proper precautions. 

If the acts of a case are to be forwarded to a place where the 
vernacular language of the first court is unknown, the acts shall be 
translated into Latin, due precaution being taken to give a faithful 
translation. 

If the acts were not drawn up in the proper form and style, they 
may be rejected by the judge of the higher court; in that case. the 
persons responsible for the faulty drafting must have them redrafted 
and forwarded at their own expense (Canon 1644). 





po a 


PRESERVATION OF THE AcTs AFTER COMPLETION OF THE TRIAL 

On the completion of the trial, the documents should be returned 
to the parties, unless in criminal cases the judge shall decide that 
the public interest demands the retention of some document. 
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All documents which remain with the court are to be deposited 
in the diocesan archives—in the public or the secret archives, as 
the nature of the case demands. 

The notaries, actuaries, and the chancellor are forbidden to 
furnish, without an order from the judge, copies of judicial acts 
and documents which have become the property of the court. 

Anonymous letters which add nothing to the merits of a trial, 
and even signed letters which are certainly slanderous, shall be 
destroyed (Canon 1645). 

The original documents which the parties exhibit to the court to 
prove certain facts are, as a rule, to be returned to them after 
the completion of the trial. The judge, however, has authority to 
decide whether the court should retain certain documents (e.g., for 
reason of avoiding scandal that may be caused by exposing the 
document to the danger of falling into the hands of persons who 
might misuse them). The parties are not entitled to the acts of 
the trial in which also all documents are copied and embodied ; these 
stay in the archives of the diocese. Persons who desire a copy 
of the acts or parts of them, and who can show sufficient reason 
why they should have them, may apply to the judge of the trial 
or to the bishop; the court clerk and the chancellor are not per- 
mitted to give copies of the acts to people without authorization 
from the judge or the local Ordinary. 

Anonymous letters which were either written to the court or 
presented by the parties prove nothing, and are therefore to be 
destroyed as useless and oftentimes injurious to the character of 
the person about whom the letter pretends to give information. 
Also letters exhibited to the court which are evidently malicious 
and injurious to a person, shall neither be kept by the court nor 
returned to the party who exhibited the letter to the court, but be de- 
stroyed. 


PARTIES TO THE TRIAL—PLAINTIFF AND DEFENDANT 


Every person not prohibited by the Sacred Canons may institute 
a suit as plaintiff. The defendant who is legitimately sued must 
answer (Canon 1646). 

The plaintiff (called in Latin actor) may be either an individual 
person or a corporation or several individuals having a common 
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interest in the lawsuit. Only in civil trials is there a plaintiff 
properly so called, for in criminal cases the ecclesiastical authority 
of the place where the offense was committed sues the offender 
through the promoter of justice, who acts as the plaintiff. While 
private persons may—and in certain cases are obliged to—denounce 
an offender to the authorities, they are not admitted as plaintiffs in 
the prosecution of the offender, the public prosecutor (called 
promotor iustitie in Canon Law) taking the part of the plaintiff 
in criminal cases. 

The defendant (called reus in Canon Law) is the person against 
whom the plaintiff claims some right which the defendant does 
not admit, and which the plaintiff wants to prove to the court so 
that the court may force the other party to satisfy the claim. 

Canonists point out that the rules of the Church concerning the 
plaintiff and the defendant were to a great extent taken from the 
Roman Civil Law, but she added her own modifications to that 
law. In criminal cases the ancient rules of the Church concerning 
tle accusers were changed considerably by the law of Pope Innocent 
III in the Fourth Lateran Council (in the year 1215), by which 
the process of inquisition or investigation on the part of the authori- 
ties of the Church was introduced (Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, 
cap. 24, De Accusationibus, lib. V, tit. 1). By custom the official 
prosecutor was introduced for the prosecution of offenders, and the 
official was eventually recognized in the written law; finally the 
Code reserves to the prosecutor exclusively the right and duty to 
sue offenders (cfr. Canon 1934). 


RIGHT OF THE PARTIES TO APPEAR IN COURT THROUGH THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES.—WHEN PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
1s OBLIGATORY 


Though both plaintiff and defendant have appointed a procurator 
or an attorney to represent them in court, they must always appear 
in person, when either the law or the orders of the judge demand 
their personal presence (Canon 1647). 

More will be said about procurators and attorneys employed by 
the parties when we come to comment on Canons 1655-1666, which 
give special rules concerning such representatives of the parties. 
Here we merely draw attention to the fact that the law does not 
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oblige the parties to appear in person in court, saving the exceptions 
pointed out by the Code in the course of the Canons on the procedure 
in court. Moreover, Canon Law gives the judge the right to order 
the parties to appear in person whenever he thinks it best for the 
conduct of the trial. 


MINORS AND MENTALLY INCAPACITATED PERSONS INVOLVED IN 
A LAWSUIT 


For minors and persons destitute of the use of reason, their 
parents, or tutors, or guardians are bound to act as plaintiffs or 
defendants. 

If the judge thinks that the rights of such persons are in conflict 
with the rights of the parents, tutors or guardians, or that they 
live at so great a distance from the parents, tutors or guardians that 
the latter cannot at all or can only with great difficulty represent their 
charges in court, a guardian ad litem is to be appointed by the judge. 

In spiritual cases, however, or in cases connected with spiritual 
affairs, minors who have attained the use of reason can sue and 
defend without the consent of the parent or tutor; if they are fully 
fourteen years of age, they can in person plead their case, but 
otherwise they must plead through a tutor appointed by the 
Ordinary, or by a procurator chosen by the minor with the approval 
of the Ordinary (Canon 1648). 

The present law concerning minors (1.¢., persons who have not 
completed their twenty-first year of age) and mentally incapacitated 
persons is in substance taken from the Law of the Decretals (cfr. 
cap. 3, De Iudicits, lib. II, tit. 1, in Sexto; Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, Cap. 14, De Restitutione Spoliatorum, lib. II, tit. 13). 
In temporal affairs minors must bring and defend suits through their 
parents or, if these are dead or have been legally deprived of the 
parental authority, by the legal guardian; if they have no legal 
guardian, the Ordinary is to appoint one for them. The judge has 
authority to appoint a guardian ad litem (1.e., for the present litiga- 
tion only), if he has reason to believe that the parent or guardian 
has an interest adverse to that of the minor or mentally incapacitated 
person in the litigation, or if the parent or guardian cannot without 
great difficulty appear in court for the minor or incapacitated person. 
In spiritual affairs and in matters connected with spiritual affairs 
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minors who have attained the use ‘of reason (presumably at the 
completion of the seventh year of age) are independent of the 
authority of parent or guardian. However, they are not permitted 
to act personally in court before they have completed the fourteenth 
year of age (male or female), and the Ordinary may appoint a 
guardian for the litigation, or the minor with the approval of the 
Ordinary may appoint a procurator. 

It may be noted here that the foregoing rules concerning minors 
have reference to civil cases only; in criminal cases, provided they 
have attained the use of reason, they may be sued and be ordered 
by the judge to appear and answer in the same manner as adult 
persons. 


How MorAt or LEGAL Persons AcT AS PLAINTIFFS OR 
DEFENDANTS 


Collegiate and non-collegiate moral or legal persons, spoken of 
in Canon 100, § 3, are to be represented in court by the rector or 
administrator, except in the special cases mentioned in Canon 1653. 
If the rights of the legal person conflict with those of the rector or 
administrator, the Ordinary shall designate a procurator to represent 
the legal person (Canon 1649). 

A cathedral chapter of canons, or a religious community is a 
collegiate legal person; a parish or a benefice is a non-collegiate legal 
person. The general rule is that the rector or head of a collegiate 
body and the administrator of non-collegiate legal persons are by 
law authorized and obliged to act as plaintiffs or defendants for 
the protection of the rights of the legal body. The special rule 
of Canon 1653 that the head of a chapter or college or community 
needs the consent of the whole body to act in court will be discussed 
later on. If the rector or administrator of a legal person has a 
personal interest adverse to the legal person he represents, the 
Ordinary must not permit him to act for the legal person, but must 
appoint a procurator to act in court for the best interests of the same. 


How PRoODIGALS AND FEEBLEMINDED PERSONS ARE TO BE 
REPRESENTED IN COURT 


Persons who because of their spendthrift habits have been de- 
prived of the administration of their goods, and feebleminded per- 
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sons can appear personally in court only to answer for their own 
offenses, or (in other cases) at the order of the judge; otherwise 
they must sue and be sued through their guardians (Canon 1650). 

Before a guardian assigned to a person by the civil authority can 
be admitted by the ecclesiastical judge to represent his ward, the 
consent of the proper Ordinary of the ward is required. The 
Ordinary may also appoint another guardian for the ecclesiastical 
forum, if after mature reflection he thinks such appointment prudent 
(Canon 1651). 


CONCERNING MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS ACTING AS 
PLAINTIFFS OR DEFENDANTS 


Without the consent of their Superiors, religious have no personal 
standing in court, except in the following cases: 

(1) if the suit is concerned with the vindication of rights ac- 
quired by profession against the religious organization; 

(2) if they legitimately live outside the religious house, and the 
defense of their rights becomes urgent; 

(3) if they wish to denounce their Superior (Canon 1652). 

A religious is a person who has made temporary or perpetual 
profession of vows in a religious organization. The personal stand- 
ing in court has reference to becoming a plaintiff in court, for he 
may be sued for offenses and is bound to appear in court, and he 
may be sued on contracts and must answer in person, if he had no 
permission at all from his Superior to make the contract (cfr. 
Canon 536, § 3). 

The three exceptions in which a religious may bring suit in the 
ecclesiastical court without the permission or against the will of 
his Superior, are easily understood. In the first, the religious is 
suing for the rights he acquired by his religious profession (¢.g., 
sustenance, right to vote, etc.). In the second case, the religious 
is legitimately absent from his community, and, if for the defense 
of his rights he has to act at once before he can obtain the consent 
of his Superior, he may sue in the ecclesiastical court. In the third 
case, it is evident from the nature of the case that he cannot ask 
for the consent of his Superior if he wants to denounce him to 
the ecclesiastical court. 














ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The man on the street does not have an intelligent appreciation 
of the value of Art as a school subject. The great public that 
supports school work, public or private, is not well convinced. Art 
education is still at a very low point of saturation in this country. 
It is persistently classed as a fad or a frill. The public, if not 
antagonistic, is frankly not interested. They may not be opponents, 
but they are just as certainly not advocates of art education in the 
school, elementary or secondary. 

The history of art education, since its practical introduction as 
a school subject about the year 1870, reveals much to justify this 
attitude. Art instruction in the past has not been based upon the 
needs of the great majority of pupils in the school system, but 
upon the needs of the few. Emphasis has shifted from one objec- 
tive to another in such rapid fashion as to dissipate all effort to 
achieve satisfactory results. The same study has not been given 
to the teaching of Art as to the teaching of the other subjects. “We 
have plenty of glorification of Art and of the importance of artistic 
training,” writes Doctor Dewey, “but we have almost no scientific 
attempts to translate the artistic process over into terms of its 
psychical machinery—that is, of the mental processes which occasion 
and which effect such expression.” Frequently an art lesson or 
an art course has been nothing more than telling children first what 
to draw and then how to draw it. This deadening process prompts 
Dewey to comment that “a mode of expression separated from some- 
thing to express is empty and artificial, is barren and benumbing.” 

The letter of an art teacher describes the typical attitude of the 
general public towards art education. He writes: “The Board of 
Directors are as interested in Art and its establishment in the schools 
as a South Sea Islander is in snow shoes. The subject has never 
been taught in this district. One cannot expect the children to show 
any great zeal in something that their parents unanimously condemn 
as infernal nonsense and gosh-danged foolishness.” 

In the parish school it is necessary to sell art education to the 
pastor if it is to have a place in the school curriculum. Every art 
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advocate has met the pastor who looks upon the art class as justified 
solely on the plea of legitimate recreation afforded hard-working 


pupils, a sort of surcease from the labor and the pangs of acquiring 
the real learning that the school has to offer. A parish principal 
told me recently that the pastor, who generously pays the salary of 
a special art teacher in his own school, refers to her as “the lady 
that draws the beautiful colored roosters.” His attitude of mild, 
good-natured toleration is typical of the pastor who yet desires that 
his school measure up to all accepted standards. 

To express in one word the importance of art education, let us 
say that Art should assume in the school a place commensurate with 
that which it occupies in life outside. This is the opening sentence 
of an introduction to the Baltimore “Art Course of Study for the 
Senior High School.” Dr. Winslow, the author of that course, 
makes an effort to explain his program for art education to his 
associates, his board of education, and his community. All advo- 
cates or apostles of art education must follow this example. Those 
who accept from parents the responsibility of teaching the youth of 
our land owe it to themselves and to their employers—those who 
support the schools—to explain the need for the inclusion of any 
given subject in the school curriculum. 

We may emphasize first the commercial and the utilitarian need 
of art. Only one who has correct sense-training will exercise the 
fine discrimination necessary in the selection, purchase and use of 
articles for the person and the home. In our free democratic Amer- 
ica the community will possess attractive homes, beautiful yards, 
parks, playgrounds, public buildings, museums and monuments, 
only when the great body of its citizens has been trained to a finer 
public taste. If we wish to have this finer public taste and appre- 
ciation for the beautiful, we must develop it in our schools. Civic 
beauty is the demand of civic pride. Without the latter there is 
no demand for the former. Zoning boards in large cities can tell 
us that it is just as difficult to legislate the artistic as to legislate 
morality. Certain chain store organizations are notorious offenders. 
Their art departments (sic!) choose a color or colors only because 
they give prominence, and enjoin their use regardless of the effect 
produced on the neighborhood. 

Perhaps we can at this point call attention to the fact that it is 
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not the primary purpose of the art course to produce artists. No, 
the first general objective of art education is to develop in every 
pupil, superior or average or inferior, his native ability to appreciate 
art. A true understanding of the usefulness of art recognizes cre- 
ative power as a divine gift, the natural endowment of every human 
soul, showing itself at first in the form we call appreciation. This 
appreciation leads a certain number to produce actual works of art, 
greater or lesser (perhaps a temple, perhaps only a cup), but it 
leads the majority to desire finer form and more harmony of tone 
and color in surroundings and in things for daily use (Dow). Too 
long has the average or inferior student been discouraged by the 
conviction that talent and technical ability are necessary for any 
real acquaintance with art. Only about two per cent of the children 
of any given school or era will become producers of art or of art 
works. But all possess the God-given ability to recognize and to 
respond emotionally to the appeal of beauty. Every child can be 
trained to the appreciation of beauty in the thousand common things 
of daily life, and thus to the appreciation of beauty as a dissociated 
ideal. It has been said that Americans are a restless, money-grab- 
bing people without affection for the more beautiful and finer things 
of life; that we have “eyes for the movies, ears for the radio, nose 
for news, the gentle touch—all that is lacking in taste.” If we 
are to be as a nation redeemed of this reproach, the work must 
be done in the schools of the nation. 

Our children and our people must, first of all, understand the 
principles of design and the problems of the designers, that they 
may choose houses that are well built and beautiful, house furnish- 
ings that are comfortable and useful as well as beautiful, pictures 
that are congenial in subject and good in line or color, picture frames 
that harmonize with picture and wall and do not kill the picture, 
books that are pleasing to the eye, rugs that stay on the floor, wall 
paper that does not jump out at one, clothing that best suits the 
individual figure and complexion, the automobile that is a pleasure 
to the eye, the house paint that does not forever swear at the 
neighbors, the planting of shrubbery to set the home in its natural 
surroundings as a jewel is set in gold, to tie it to the landscape, 
and so on—in other words, they must understand the beauty with 
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which they may surround themselves, if they are to enjoy life te 
its fullest measure (Waldo F. Bates, Jr.). 

Americans are vindicated in their profession of good taste and 
artistic appreciation by other art needs that are commonly enum- 
erated. Merchants demand salespeople with fine taste and sound, 
esthetic judgment. They spend money lavishly on beautiful show 
windows and attractive advertising, for these will sell the goods, 
But this can be so only when the people at large have the capacity 
to respond to such an appeal. Commercial sales organizations gen- 
erally are demanding people and products that can appeal to an 
artistic sense. It is evident that they think the American people 
have this sense. In the field of textiles, wall paper, carpets, rugs, 
furniture, pottery, glass, silverware, jewelry, lighting fixtures and 
art metal products skilled designers and artistic craftsmen are in 
constant demand. The development of the printing industry in the 
past score of years is proof conclusive to the art advocate that the 
taste of America is improving. The State develops artistically with 
the people of which it is comprised. Art is but the revelation of 
the spirit of man. That spirit distinguishes the State to which 
a given people belong. That spirit lives when the nation is dead, 
and the nation, though dead, lives with it. States erect beautiful and 
enduring buildings that give expression to the spirit of their people; 
they give employment to painters, sculptors, architects; they erect 
museums and art galleries which are not mere tombs of a spirit 
that is dead. The spirit lives. Greece lives in her Parthenon and 
her Praxiteles, Italy in her Madonnas, her Raphaels and her Botti- 
cellis, France in her cathedrals. 

Certainly there are in our country a large proportion of people 
to whom art is not without its appeal. But our greatest single, 
artistic need is to develop a response to beauty and a real affection 
for the finer things of life in the soul of every citizen. This is the 
raison d’étre of art education. Art is a constructive force that 
cheers the work-day, glorifies and ennobles recreation, and gives a 
lasting value to leisure hours. 

The need for the arts leads us logically to a statement of the 
aims and objectives of art education. In Everyday Art, October, 
1930, Dr. Longfellow has demonstrated that Art as at present 
presented and taught in our elementary schools enables us to realize 
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the seven main objectives of education: health, command of the 
fundamental processes, worthy home-membership, vocation, citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character. The making 
of a health poster makes the lesson in health vivid and impressive. 
The mere description of fly-borne infection is tedious to the young 
mind, but the correctly colored poster, portraying the hegira of the 
fly from the sick room in one home to the breakfast table in a 
neighboring home, creates a lasting impression. The help afforded 
by art in the attainment of the second objective, command of the 
fundamental processes, is obvious. Art affords an excellent aid in 
the development of the powers of attention, accuracy, observation, 
perception, comparison, discrimination and original thought: chil- 
dren learn to do, the imagination is challenged, the inventive power 
is stimulated, and there is ample scope for original creative work. 

The part of art education in producing worthy home-membership 
was previously emphasized; the home is the province in which the 
developed good taste of the home member will exercise itself. To 
create a beautiful, artistic, restful environment within the home 
is worthy home-membership. Need we speak of the place of art 
in preparing one for his vocation? There is no vocation so humble 
that it has no need of art principles. The harmony of color and 
design contribute to the success of the street fruit vendor, perhaps 
no less than to that of the painter or sculptor. There is no vocation 
so exalted that it has no need of art principles. If the seminarists 
of a bygone age had been grounded in the principles of perspective 
and proportion, of color and design, they could have prevented many 
of the atrocities of color-daubing that masquerade as church art. 

The citizen who has been trained to respond emotionally to the 
beautiful is the better citizen because of that training. If he lives 
in a congenial home atmosphere and pursues his vocation in a con- 
genial, artistic atmosphere, he has every natural stimulation and 
encouragement to good citizenship. The worthy use of leisure time 
becomes easy to the patron of art. Art is that constructive force 
that glorifies and ennobles the recreation and leisure hours (Kirby). 
The lover of art can live in the glorious world of imagination created 
by the great artists of all time. He enters this world through his 
own imagination and his own power of appreciation. Art education 
aims to develop not only ability for self-expression but also under- 
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standing of the expression of others. Ethical character is the 
seventh and last objective of education. One who lives in the 
glorious world of imagination created by the artists of the world 
has every natural help for the practice of virtue. In fact, he lives 
in an atmosphere that makes the practice of virtue easy. When we 
accept art as the handmaid of religion and through art teach the 
lessons of religion, we have a character-building force that employs 
every natural and supernatural help. The great natural power 
of a work of art is illustrated by the incident described by Dr. 
Longfellow. A rough old sailor went to view Munkacsy’s “Christ 
Before Pilate.” He bluntly accosted the woman at the door with: 
“Is Christ here? How much to see Christ?” After grumblingly 
paying the price of admittance he sat down before the picture and 
began to look at it. A few moments later he removed his hat. He 
gazed at that great masterpiece for an hour. When he came out 
there were tears in his eyes, and with a suppressed sob in his voice 
he said: “Madam, I came here to see Christ because my mother 
asked me to. I ama rough man sailing on the lakes. Before I went 
on this cruise, my mother wanted me to see this picture and I came 
to please her. I never believed in such things, but the man who could 
paint such a picture—he must have believed in it. There is some- 
thing in it that makes me believe in it, too.” 

Here also is vindication enough of picture-study, which is an 
integral part of the course of study in Art of the elementary school 
curriculum. The Catholic Church, as a true teacher, has never 
failed to appeal to man through the senses. Her artists, her painters, 
her sculptors, her architects have been apostles of visual education. 
Yet, visual education is spoken of as a new development. Many 
an old principle of education and of other sciences, togged out in 
the vesture of a new terminology, is hailed as a modern discovery. 

No greater single contribution to the advancement of art education 
in this country has been made than the establishment of the Fed- 
erated Council on Art Education. The Council numbers among its 
members the American Federation of Arts, the American Institute 
of Architects, the Association of Art Museum Directors, the College 
Art Association, the Eastern Arts Association, the Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation and the Western Arts Association. They prepared as a 
report of the Committee on Elementary School Art (1926) a bro- 
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chure descriptive of the objectives and the essentials of art instruc- 


tion. The Committee says nothing of religion as a possible ally 
in the teaching of art, or it may be more correct to say that they 
do not speak of art as the handmaid of religion. With this stricture 
it is safe to accept the Committee’s succinct and satisfactory state- 
ment of the first specific objective of art education: 


“To develop ability to appreciate and enjoy zsthetically and 
intellectually correct arrangements of space, beauty of line, fine 
proportions in form and harmonious combinations of color, whether 
it be in the fine arts of architecture, painting and sculpture; the 
environments of nature ; or in the arts of man’s industry and genius, 
including the child’s own work as well as that of more skilled 


hands.” 


Next in order they stress the objectives of training the judgment 
to keen discriminations that will function practically in later life, 
and of acquainting the child with materials and processes of pro- 
duction. The skills, habits, attitudes and ideals which are objectives 
of art education are enumerated in much the same manner as pre- 
viously in this article. Final emphasis among the objectives is 
placed on the ascertaining, conserving and developing of the creative 
ability of talented pupils, and on correct vocational guidance of the 
talented pupil. The Committee then enumerates as minimum con- 
tent essentials and advocates formal drill and instruction in these 
main elements of art: design, lettering, color, form, narrative illus- 
tration, construction, appreciation, creative and individual expression. 

Religion as an element in education or in art is necessarily ignored 
by the patrons of a system of education that excludes religion. Our 
purpose must be to show the natural alliance that exists between art 
and religion, that art is the handmaid of religion, that art is best 
taught through religion. But that cannot be done in present article. 

We append the words of Doctor Chambers, of State College, Penn- 
sylvania. He writes of Art: “I believe in Art because I believe in 
richness of life. I believe in Art Education because there can be no 
complete education without it. I believe in Art Education not as 
another subject added to the curriculum, but as an attitude and a 
spirit which suffuses the whole.” May we suggest that the word 
“Religion” could be substituted for “Art’’ in this assertion? But 
we must not press the analogy too far. 






















LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 
IV. New Year’s Day 


Only a very superficial character can remain cold and indifferent 
as he watches, amid the gloom of mid-winter, the dwindling away 
of yet another year of life. The end of a year marks the conclusion 
of a phase in our existence, the passing of a milestone on the road 
from this world to the next, and neither regrets nor wishes will 
enable us to go once again over the stretch of the road that we 
have left behind. On the other hand, the incorrigible optimism of 
mankind always makes us look forward to a new year, or a fresh 
period of time, with high hopes and eager expectation; nor do we 
allow the failures and disappointments of the past to diminish the 
eagerness of the expectations of better things which the new year, 
so we fondly hope, is sure to bring in its lap. There is nothing 
wrong in this attitude; nay, it is a good thing that we should allow 
high hopes to swell our unfurled sails as we ride farther out upon 
the treacherous sea of life. 


The Catholic Church rarely fails her children when there is ques- 
tion of hallowing by her prayers and ceremonies any of the more 
important events or periods of their life. The only exception in 
this respect seems to be the beginning of the year. At any rate, 
as regards the Roman Church, that important date is practically 
ignored by her liturgy. What special observance of the day there 
is belongs to the domain of private piety, even though the observance 
consists of the singing of the Te Deum on the night of the last 
day of the year and the Veni Creator before the Mass of the first 
day, as is the custom in some places. Such things are private 
devotions, though in a wider acceptation of the word than when it is 
applied to purely individual manifestations of piety. 

As a matter of fact, the Church begins her year on the First 
Sunday of Advent; but even in the so-called ages of faith—that is, 
during those centuries when her influence over society was more 
far-reaching than it is today—the nations of Europe persisted in 
beginning the year on the first day of January. 
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The Martyrology simply announces the first day of the year as 
“The Circumcision of the Lord and the Octave of His Nativity.” 
The text of the Mass of the day is a combination or telescoping of 
the two or even three Masses that used to mark the day, one being 
in honor of Our Lady, the other that of the octave day of Christmas, 
and at least from the sixth century a third in honor of the Cir- 
cumcision. Of the last-mentioned Mass only the Gospel has been 
retained, whereas of the second only the three prayers are now 
found in the Missal. 

Certain liturgists have sought to date back our feast to Apostolic 
or sub-Apostolic days. In point of fact, the first mention of the 
solemnity of the Circumcision occurs in a Decree of the Second 
Council of Tours in 567. This shows the feast to be of Gallican 
origin, and the phrasing of the Decree, which speaks of “the custom 
of our Fathers,” seems to prove that there was question of an 
already long-established observance. 

The institution of a feast in honor of the first shedding of the 
innocent Blood that washes away the sins of the world, was natural 
enough and there could be no hesitation as to its date once Decem- 
ber 25 was settled upon as the birthday of Our Lord: “And after 
eight days were accomplished, that the child should be circumcised, 
his name was called Jesus” (Luke, ii. 21). 

In Rome on this day the faithful held their meeting in one of 
the oldest and most venerable of the many sanctuaries erected in 
honor of the Mother of God. Already in the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander (that is, whilst still in the era of the persecutions), the 
Christians acquired the site on which now stands the lovely sanctuary 
of S. Maria in Trastevere. The liturgical honors of the eighth 
day after Christmas were shared, so to speak, by the Mother and 
the Son, so much so that some old texts of the Mass of the day 
are headed by the words: ad Sanctam Mariam . . . ad honorem 
S. Marie. What was more natural, on the octave day of the 
birth of the Son, than to think with gladness and thankfulness of 
the glorious Mother of the divine Wonder-Child? 

One of the drawbacks of liturgical studies is the impossibility of 
ascertaining with any approach to certainty the date of even im- 
portant customs or rites, and we must needs be patient with this 
vagueness and indefiniteness. This applies to our present subject. 
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It is quite impossible to say when the Mass of the Circumcision 
took the shape with which we are familiar, but anyone sees at 
once that it is the result of the fusion of two or three different 
texts. We may grant to that great liturgist, the present Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan, that the Mass is not distinguished by great 
originality. But this does not mean that it is not of great beauty. 
It is not original because most of the texts are taken from the 
Third Mass of Christmas Day and the Preface is that of Christmas- 
tide. The Epistle is taken from the Midnight Mass, and if St. Paul’s 
resonant phrases stir the heart to its depths when we hear them 
sung in the solemn stillness of the Midnight Mass, on this first 
day of the civilian year they contain a message and map out a 
program which, if carried out by the children of the Church, will 
go a long way towards making a reality of all the good wishes that 
men exchange on this day. 

If the authors or compilers of our Mass had deliberately searched 
the Scriptures for a lesson appropriate to the day, they could not, 
to be sure, have found a text more immediately practical: “The 
grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men instructing us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live 
soberly and justly and godly in this world, looking for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”” Today we enter upon a new phase of our life; we 
turn a fresh page in the book which. records our thoughts and deeds. 
What shall we write upon the virgin sheet? And what good will 
it do to us to be given another lease of life, unless we use the 
gift of time in such wise that, when the gracious Saviour comes 
hereafter in glory, we may be ready for His coming because we 
denied ungodliness and worldly desires? The Epistle of today’s 
Mass is sufficient by itself to mark and emphasize the new date with- 
out any further insistence on the fact that a new year opens its 
mysterious gate. In a few,words, simple and massive like a Roman 
inscription, the Apostle sums up a Christian’s life in this world: 
he must keep aloof from the spirit of the world, from most of 
its interests and pursuits and practically all its so-called pleasures, 
and he must live soberly (that is, make a moderate use of the 
good things of life), justly (doing his duty by his neighbor), and 
godly (rendering to God what is due to Him). And assuredly the 
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end of a year and the opening of a new one bring home to all the 1 
transitoriness of human existence. This realization will lend added i 
force to the apostolic injunction bidding us to “look for the blessed 
hope and coming of the glory of the great God and Saviour.” 


II. 


The Decree of the Second Council of Tours which we mentioned 
above contains a very significant allusion to certain grave abuses. 
These were the lingering survivals of the superstitions and the i. 
riotous and sinful abuses with which the pagans had been in the | 
habit of celebrating the Kalends of January or New Year’s Day. 
At the period of the passing of this Decree all the days between 
Christmas and the Epiphany were kept as holidays—with the sole 
exception of New Year’s Day and the two following days, or Le 
perhaps the day before and after New Year’s Day. These two 1 
days broke into the Christmas solemnities and were observed as i 
days of special prayer and fasting, as an expiation of the disorders a 
to which the pagans and perhaps many Christians were then wont 4 
to give way (ad calcandam gentilium consuetudinem Patres nostri : 
statuerunt privatas in calendis januari fieri litanias). Very much 
in the spirit which in subsequent ages led to the institution of the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer to expiate the sins and follies of the carnival. 

January derived its name from the god Janus, who presided over Hl 
gates and doors and generally watched over all beginnings and 
fresh undertakings. On the first day of January the Romans ‘i 
exchanged gifts (stren@) of which our Christmas boxes—and, in a 
Italy, the gifts exchanged on the Befana—are the more or less q 
conscious and lineal survivals. It is easy to see how difficult, not to a 
say impossible, it must have been to wean the Christian people from 
the age-long, deeply ingrained customs from which it seemed almost 
a crime to dissociate themselves. To do so meant to break from 
all the traditions of home and family life. No wonder that the 
early Fathers had to protest repeatedly against practices that were 
all too often incompatible with the profession of Christianity. Their 
complaints were reéchoed through the centuries by bishops, priests 
and councils. Tertullian already writes with biting irony against 
those of the faithful who took part in these orgies—often, it would 
seem, after having disguised the fact of their being Christians or 
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justifying their conduct by appealing to St. Paul: “I also in al 
things please all men” (I Cor., x. 33). “No doubt,” the sarcastic 
African exclaims, “he used to please them by celebrating the Satur- 
nalia and New Year’s Day!” And he goes on to say: “By us. . . 
the Saturnalia and New Year’s and mid-winter’s festivals and Mat- 
ronalia are frequented and presents come and go: New Year’s gifts 
and games join their noise, banquets join their din! Oh! better 
fidelity of the nations to their own sect which claims no solemnity 
of the Christians’ for itself... . . They would fear lest they should 
seem to be Christians. We are not apprehensive lest we seem to be 
heathens” (De idol., xiv, passim). 

Similar complaints are heard throughout the subsequent centuries, 
In the tenth century inquisitors are told to inquire from persons 
suspected of heresy how they have spent New Year’s Day (si m 
Kalendis januarii propter novum annum fecit aliquid augurio boni 
fati, dando ad invicem aliquid pro strenis). In order to react more 
effectively against these abuses, the singing of the Alleluia was for- 
bidden on New Year’s Day in some local churches. Thus the Second 
Canon of a Council held at Toledo in 633, which also prescribes 
fast and abstinence as during Lent. All these abuses had struck 
deep roots in the life of the people, and were looked upon as part 
of the heritage of bygone centuries. Finally, a kind of festival was 
instituted as an immediate antidote against these survivals of pagan- 
ism—the feast ad prohibendum ab idolis. The feast was to divert 
the faithful from superstitious observances somewhat after the 
fashion of the Quarant’ Ore. The solemnity consisted of a special 
Mass, and in some places the day even had its own vigil. The oldest 
liturgical books contain various formularies appropriate to the day. 
They are not restricted to Italy or Rome, but are found in the missals 
of Gaul, Spain and other countries. In all these prayers we meet 
again and again with allusions to vetustas, vetusta, contagio, etc., 
as opposed to novitas, sancta novitas, etc. Anyone at all acquainted 
with the Roman Missal is familiar with such-like expressions. They 
are as old as Christian literature. Lactantius, describing the fury 
of Nero at the many conversions to Christianity, writes thus (De 
Mort. persec., 2): “Everywhere and every day a great multitude 
fell away from the worship of idols and passed to the new religion, 
thus condemning their old superstitions.” 








GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
The Public Life of Christ 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


I. “Lives” or CHRIST 


The last words that fell from the lips of Our Lord, in the supreme 
moment of His earthly career, were a solemn pledge that, though 
He was even then in the very act of leaving them, He would yet 
always remain with His own: “Behold I am with you all days.” If 
it is not irreverent to say so, these comforting words have been real- 
ized in more than one way. 

For the purpose of this paper we may be permitted to apply them 
—in a very “accommodated” sense indeed—to the fact that ever 
since His brief passage on earth the person, life and character of the 
Incarnate Son of God have furnished the subject-matter of innumer- 
able books, pamphlets and sketches in which men of the most diverse 
mentality have successively studied Our Lord from every imaginable 
point of view. St. John told his contemporaries some nineteen cen- 
turies ago that, were a man to set down in writing all that Christ 
had said and done, the world itself would not be able to contain the 
books that should be written. 

Due proportion being observed, this remark also holds good as 
regards the countless volumes inspired by the person of Our Lord. 
So rich is His personality, so varied His adorable characteristics, 
so deep the wisdom of His sayings and so arresting the wondrous 
deeds performed with a truly divine simplicity, that until the end 
of time men will always tell the marvellous tale to their own genera- 
tion or at least to those of their race and speech. 

Anyone approaching the study of Our Lord’s life—and here there 
is question of none but Catholic writers—may endeavor to embrace 
either the whole of the thirty-three years in one comprehensive view, 
or he may divide the subject-matter into the three sections into which 
His life on earth is naturally divided. Again the subject may be 
viewed either historically or dogmatically. There are those who 
affect to look upon Christ simply as one of the world’s so-called 
great men—though the greatest of them all. Some thirty years ago 
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a German firm of publishers brought out a series of sketches of the 
world’s great men, and among them a place was assigned to Christ, 
and the volume dedicated to Him was even written by a then well- 
known priest of very “advanced” views. A biographer of Our Lord 
may also confine himself, in the main or even exclusively, to the pur- 
pose of edification. To this class belong the bulky Vita Christi, 
now little known and read still less, by the Carthusian Ludolph of 
Saxony ; the Meditations on Our Lord’s life attributed to St. Bona- 
venture, and countless other works of this kind. 

After the scandal of Renan’s so-called “Life” of Christ there en- 
sued a perfect flood of “Lives” from the pen of Catholic writers, 
both clerical and lay, especially in France. As one looks back upon 
these events, one cannot help feeling that Catholics—French Catho- 
lics, to be more precise—took Renan far too seriously. Renan’s 
apostasy—like a more recent and more regrettable one, since it is 
of a priest'—was thought to have been caused by the study of the 
works of German scholars. But German savants merely smiled at 
the so-called scholarship of Renan’s biblical work, and indeed formed 
a far sounder judgment of a book which belongs to the realm of 
romance rather than to serious history. Not all the “Lives” written 
as a protest and a reparation, under the first shock of Renan’s 
romance, have survived the period that produced them, but a few 
will live long and are always read with profit. In more recent years 
we have had Fouard, Le Camus, Fillion, de Grandmaison—writers 
who aim at a happy blend of historical accuracy and devotional 


appeal. 
Il. THe Pustic Lire 


The majority of really good “lives” of Christ are written in 
French, but some of them are well known to English readers in ex- 
cellent translations. For all that it is with no small pleasure that 
we take up the two stately volumes in which Archbishop Goodier 
tells the story of Our Lord’s public life.’ 

The career of the Incarnate Word on earth falls naturally into 
three sections, the infancy and the hidden life (forming the major 
part of Christ’s allotted span here below), the public ministry, and 

1 Loisy. 


2“The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” By Archbishop Goodier (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London). 
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the week from Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday—and even, if we 
like to include them in the earthly life of Christ, the mysterious, 
unearthly forty days between His resurrection and ascension. 

The author confines his survey to the public life. In the intro- 
ductory paragraphs we are warned that he takes the Gospels just as in 
he finds them, taking for granted and holding as proven that they | 
are the authentic record of Our Lord’s sayings and doings set down 
in writing by eye-witnesses, or by men who got their information i 
from those who had been the eye-witnesses thereof from the begin- Va 
ning. No time is wasted in proving what has been demonstrated a i 
hundred times: the Gospels are an inspired text, the sole authentic 
source of information concerning One about whom we long to know hi 
all that there is to know. The method pursued is thus stated: ““The a 
present work ... is an attempt at a biography, founded on a har- a 
mony which has seemed to the author to be most in accordance with 
the facts as the Gospels give them to us. In that biography the 
personality of the central Figure has been made to dominate all else.”’ q 

It is plain that the object at which the author aims is edification, q 
in the best sense of that much abused word. We are all rather f 
weary of the prolonged and monotonous textual criticism, or the 
“introductions” to the Scriptures which seem to constitute, in the i 
minds of many, the essence of Scripture studies. The practical re- t 
sult of all this preliminary spade-work leads only too often to ex- 
haustion before the unhappy student has even pondered the text 
itself. All this side of the matter is taken for granted. We do not 
want for ever to hear all about the philological, chronological and Na 
other problems raised by the Holy Book—we want to read and study i 
the book itself, or to be helped in the perusal by having the story a 
retold by one who is familiar with it and who has likewise mastered ( 
the subsidiary questions which usually exhaust and end the research 
of so many writers. a 

Our Holy Books were not compiled in London or Paris. They i 
reflect a scenery and conditions of existence vastly different from i 
what we are acquainted with, though there is, of course, an essential 





similarity inasmuch as civilization is one and Palestine was a highly 
civilized country in the days of Christ. Acquaintance, therefore, a 
with the East, and with the Holy Land in particular, is a precious 
asset to one who sets out to tell once more the story of the Gospel. 
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Familiarity with the country seems, in fact, indispensable. Every. 
bedy knows how carefully St. Jerome travelled all over the Holy 
Land before he began his great task of commenting on and ex- 
plaining the Bible in his masterly and indeed unique manner—unique 
at least for the period, when allegorical comment was rife. 

The author of these volumes has lived long in the East—the un- 
changing East—and he tells us that he also made an extensive and 
studious pilgrimage to the Holy Land. To read the Sacred Book 
in situ, on the spot where the scenes related on the printed page were 
first enacted, is bound to illumine the text with a light that no mid- 
night lamp in a dingy study in a university or college can ever throw 
upon it. The particular feature or characteristic of this work is 
then the elimination, as much as possible, of the paraphernalia of 
mere erudition. Not but that an enormous amount of preliminary 
reading has gone to the writing of the work. Scholarship of the 
soundest kind abounds in it, but it remains in the background. Just 
as the height of art is the hiding of art, so we feel on sure ground 
all the time though attention is not distracted by important but, after 
all, secondary matters. 

From the start attention is riveted on the Central Figure of the 
story, and obviously this is the orthodox procedure, for assuredly 
Christ is the Hero of the Gospel story. But in the telling of the 
story the author proceeds on rather personal, though perfectly sound 
lines. He himself felt that his method might not commend itself 
to everybody, so in a special paragraph he apologizes for the use of 
the imagination, and he likewise explains how far he has indulged 
this fascinating faculty. He protests with emphasis that “in no in- 
stance has he done this without attention to the facts or without 
some kind of warrantable evidence.” And again, in order to keep 
the imagination in check, “there is scarcely a single scene in the Life, 
nor a single journey described, to which he has not given a definite 
geological allocation in the country as it is to-day.” 

At first sight the multiplicity of picturesque detail with which the 
various episodes are related is apt to make the reader say with a 
smile that the narrative is too realistic to be accurate. But when 
we read (say) the account of the cure of the beggar at the pool of 
Bethsaida, it is soon borne in upon us that somehow the whole scene 
must have been as it is here described. The author writes as if he 
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had been there and seen it all. Anyone trying to visualize or to 
form a vivid and realistic picture of the various Gospel scenes, can 
only do so very much as it is done for him in these pages. 

The archbishop’s style is easy, simple yet dignified. Best of all, 
right through the stately volumes there runs, as a kind of deep 
undercurrent, a most vivid—shall I say passionate—love and admira- 
tion for the Hero of the story. These pages are not just fine writ- 
ing, or the chill, detached delineation of character such as might 
issue from the study of some learned Don. The archbishop certainly 
takes no detached or impartial view, but gives expression—an ex- 
pression always sober and dignified—to his enthusiasm for the Lord 
of the Gospel. He has dipped his pen less into his ink-well than into 
his own heart, and he writes with the fiery characters of the most 
sincere and truly unbounded loyalty and passionate devotion. 

In order to convey an idea of the rich feast that awaits the reader 
it would be necessary to quote extensively. Here there is room 
only for one or two extracts, which must serve as examples of the 
rest. Thus, of the parables it is said that “they are unique in the 
world; simple, concise, absolutely to the point, vivid, familiar, living 
with the life of those to whom they are addressed, full of color and 
reality, ringing true from the first word to the last, attractive, beauti- 
ful, complete, perfect. They are given in lavish abundance, pouring 
out from the mouth of Jesus as easily as water in a stream” (I, p. 
309). 

Take again the story of the Transfiguration. The description of 
Mount Thabor is masterly, and it goes without saying that only one 
who has seen it could paint it with such vivid hues. And as for the 
vision, “it was an ecstatic moment, when eye, and mind, and heart, 
and soul, each beheld with its own peculiar power of vision and was 
caught, and enthralled, and enraptured, carried out of life, yet there- 
by made to feel in the very essence of their being the utter joy of 
living. It was heaven; it was freedom from all bondage; it was the 
light which was the life of all men, the light shining in the darkness, 
the light enlightening every man that cometh into the world” (II, 
p. 12). 

To sum up, what contribution does this book make to the immense 
literature that is devoted to the adorable Person of Our Lord? 
One naturally feels reluctant to comment on a work from the pen— 
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and here also very much from the heart—of an archbishop. But 
even ecclesiastical dignity, just as it should invest with no adventi- 
tious worth a book of little value, is no reason why it should not be 
appreciated at its intrinsic work. 

It would not be true to say that these two volumes add anything 
to our knowledge of the New Testament, nor is it their aim to sup- 
ply any deficiency in that field. Their value and originality consist 
in the extraordinarily vivid, one could say, realistic reconstruction 
of the Gospel scenes, so that the reader seems to visualize the events 
related therein as if he had been one of those who with their eyes 
saw and with their hands handled the Word of life. This is no 
small merit, and to have said as much is praise and commendation 
enough. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Mass INTENTION FOR DECEASED AND MASS OF THE Day 


Question: A priest is asked to say a Mass for a deceased and receives a 
stipend for the Mass. Does he fulfill his obligation by saying a Mass of the 
day when a Mass in black vestments could have been said? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law (Canon 833) has the fol- 
lowing: “It is presumed that the one who offers the stipend only 
requests the application of Holy Mass; if, however, he has explicitly 
stipulated certain circumstances for its celebration, the priest who 
accepts the stipend must fulfill the conditions made by the one who 
offered the stipend.” Amung the circumstances are numbered a 
specified day, place, altar, hour, Votive Mass for the dead or in 
honor of a particular Saint. The rule expressed in Canon 833 is 
clear: the circumstances are not included in the agreement between 
the donor of the stipend and the priest unless they are explicitly 
stipulated by the offerer of the stipend and the priest has accepted 
the offering under those conditions. Though the priest had agreed 
to say the Mass in black vestments on a day when their use is 
permitted by the rubrics, one would exaggerate the importance of 
such circumstances if one were to say that there is a grave obliga- 
tion in conscience to fulfill the explicit request of the offerer of the 
stipend. However, there is an obligation, and the priest should not 
accept the stipend under those conditions if he is not willing or 
cannot comply with them. 


ActT oF CONTRITION BY PENITENT IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


Question: Is it necessary for the liceity of the Sacrament of Penance 
that the confessor hear the penitent make an act of contrition in case the 
penitent did not conclude his confession with a formula expressing sorrow? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: This question which seems at first sight superfluous 
(since there is no rule of the Church obliging the penitent to make an 
act of contrition in the confessional) strikes a difficulty that is easier 
to pass over in silence than to solve satisfactorily. It is certain 
that a supernatural sorrow for sins confessed is necessary for the 
validity of the absolution, and it is also certain that the priest should 
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know whether the penitent is truly sorry for his sins before he may 
with a good conscience give absolution. The telling of sins in itself 
is no sign of sorrow, for the person who gets absolution as well 
as the one to whom the priest has perhaps to refuse it have both 
told their sins. In order to get some direct expression of sorrow 
for the sins confessed, the people have been instructed quite gen- 
erally, we believe, to recite an act of contrition after confessing 
the sins. The Church, however, has not made this explicit expres- 
sion or declaration of sorrow for sin necessary; she acts on the 
presumption that, if a person knows what the Sacrament of Penance 
is and comes to confession, he comes because he is sorry for his 
sins and wants pardon from God through the ministry of the Church. 
That is a perfectly logical supposition, and holds good unless the 
contrary becomes apparent in the course of the confession. 


How Lonc 1s A MARRIAGE DISPENSATION VALID? 


Question: In the July (1930) issue of Tae HomiLetic AND PAsTORAL 
Review it is stated that a dispensation once granted for a certain marriage 
remains valid, and can be made use of for an indefinite period after its con- 
cession. I cannot reconcile this statement with Canon 1030, No. 2. 


PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Canon 1030, § 2, referred to by our correspondent, 
prescribes that if six months after the last publication of the banns 
the marriage was not contracted, the publications should be repeated, 
unless the local Ordinary thinks otherwise. We do not think that 
this prescription has anything to do with the duration of a dis- 
pensation from an impediment to a marriage. The regulation of 
the Church which requires the publication of the banns has for its 
purpose the ascertainment of impediments which were not revealed 
by the parties either through malice or ignorance. If after the 
publication of the banns no impediment was found out and the 
marriage is delayed for six months or more, there is a possibility 
that during that length of time an impediment which did not exist 
when the banns were published might have been contracted, and 
for this reason the Code prescribes the additional safeguard, leaving 
it however to the judgment of the local Ordinary to dispense with 
a repeated publication. Now, if an impediment was made known 
and a dispensation was obtained and the parties delayed the marriage 
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for six months or more, there is no reason why that dispensation 
should not be good after that time. In any case, the publication 
of the banns does not affect it in any way. 


There is a possibility that the neglect to make use of a dispensation 
for a length of time may invalidate the dispensation, namely, that 
the principal reason, the unica causa motiva, for which the dis- 
pensation was requested has ceased in the meantime. If a dispensa- 
tion were given by the Ordinary in such a form that the pastor is 
made the executor, the motive reason has to exist at the time the 
dispensation is executed, but if, as is usually done, the dispensation 
is given directly without commissioning the pastor to dispense, it 
suffices that the motive reason is true at the time when the dispensa- 
tion is issued (cfr. Canon 41). In dispensations from minor imped- 
iments of marriage, the lack of the motive reason does not invalidate 
the dispensation (cfr. Canon 1054). 


INSERTION OF PRAYERS BETWEEN THE DECADES OF THE HOLy 
ROSARY AND THE INDULGENCES FOR RECITATION OF THE ROSARY 
Question: There are some prayer books which have a peculiar form of 
devotion connected with the recitation of the Holy Rosary. Before each 
decade there is a short meditation or explanation of the mystery, and then 
the Our Father and ten Hail Marys follow. Will that manner of reciting 
the Holy Rosary make one lose the indulgences granted for its recitation? 
Pastor. 
Answer: The manner of saying the Holy Rosary in the form 
described by our correspondent does not interfere with the gaining 
of the Indulgences. The reason is that there is no necessity of say- 
ing the five or fifteen decades uninterruptedly, as was necessary in 
former times, for by Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences, July 8, 1908, it suffices for the gaining of the indulgences 
that one decade is said without interruption and that the five or 
fifteen decades are said within the same day. If then one says other 
prayers between the decades, one does not lose the indulgences. 


CoNCERNING OFFICES SECULARIZED Priests May Hop 


Question: What are the main offices in a diocese that a secularized 
religious priest cannot be appointed to? May he be appointed chaplain or 
confessor to a religious community? SUBSCRIBER. 
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Answer: Canon 642 is quite explicit concerning the offices and 
positions to which a secularized religious may not be appointed. 
The offices and positions in the Diocesan Curia are enumerated in 
Chapter IV of Book I of the Code. Canon 642, § 4, forbids the 
appointment to any office or position in religious houses, male or 
female, diocesan or papal organizations. The fact that a hospital 
does not belong to the religious community but to the diocese, which 
engages the Sisters to take charge of it, does not deprive the hospital 
of the character of a house of religious. The secularized religious 
may not, therefore, be appointed chaplain of a hospital or any other 
religious house, unless a dispensation of the Holy See is obtained. 


EXECUTION oF Last WILL IN FAVoR OF A PARISH 


Question: May a sum of money which is willed to a parish be used for 
the benefit of another parish or converted to other uses without a dispensa- 
tion from the Holy See? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The will of the deceased must be respected, what he 
wanted to be done with his money must be done, if the bequest is 
accepted. This is a matter of justice, not merely of deference to 
the memory of the deceased. Nobody is under obligation to accept 
bequests made in his favor, but, if he accepts, he must assume the 
obligation to do as the will directs. In bequests made in favor of 
a church or any religious or charitable diocesan purpose, the only 
one who is authorized to act as executor of the bequest is the local 
Ordinary (cfr. Canon 1515). Wherefore, the Code in Canon 1516 
commands all clerics and religious who have, either by way of 
donation or by bequest, received goods in trust for pious causes, to 
notify the Ordinary concerning the trusteeship and describe all such 
goods, both movable and immovable, with the obligations attached 
to them. The Ordinary, however, has no authority to change the 
will of the deceased; on the contrary, the law of the Code (cfr. 
Canon 1516) prescribes that the Ordinary make provision that 
the goods are safely invested, that they are used for the purpose 
destined by the testator, and that the obligations attached to the 
bequest are fulfilled. The Holy See reserves to itself exclusively 
the right to modify the disposition of bequests, and does not easily 
make any changes in the last wills except for very urgent reasons. 
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Hoty Mass Sarip OuTsipE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS 






Question: May a pastor because of the great cost of heating a church 
in winter all through the week, and because of the few persons who attend 
Holy Mass on weekdays, say Mass in the sacristy or in a room in the | 
parish school? SUBSCRIBER. 







Answer: There is no need of going into details on this question, f | 
for Canons 822 and 823 answer it sufficiently. No priest may say Ht 
Holy Mass in any other place than a church or chapel legitimately i 
made a place of worship by authority of the Ordinary. We think | 
that the bishop has authority in virtue of Canon 822, § 4, to allow 
Holy Mass to be said in those places mentioned by the corre- 
spondent on weekdays during the cold weather. | 










Wuat DISPENSATION May A Pastor GRANT? 









Question: May a pastor, in virtue of Canon 1245, allow a member of 
his parish to give meat at dinner to a non-Catholic friend on one of the 
Ember Days? SACERDOS. 






Answer: The pastor has authority from the above-mentioned 
Canon to release individual parishioners and, according to good 
authorities, individual families from the obligation of keeping fast 
or abstinence. There is no difficulty in dispensing the Catholic pro- 
vided there is reasonable cause. The difficulty in the present case 
is about the non-Catholic presumably baptized. The dispensation 
actually is not given to the Catholic but to the non-Catholic, and the 
Church does not deal with those outside her communion in her 
spiritual ministrations. Wherefore, the pastor has no authority to Nh 
dispense him. In principle, the baptized non-Catholic is subject to 
the spiritual authority of the Catholic Church (we know that they 
protest against that, and have done so since Luther’s days) ; where- Hi) 
fore, it is not true what is said at times by ill-instructed Catholics, | 
that one may give meat to Protestants at a Catholic house, because 
they need not bother about the abstinence. If there is a question 
of giving meat to an unbaptized person, the question assumes a 
different aspect, but even then the Church does not consider it proper 
for Catholics in their own homes to serve meat on abstinence days, 
as may be gathered from some of the Decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the Faith. If there are sufficiently 
serious reasons for Catholics to serve meat on Fridays and other 
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abstinence days, so that they are practically forced to do so not 
to suffer great loss in business (¢.g., a Catholic restaurant owner, 
a Catholic boarding house, when a Protestant husband grumbles and 
quarrels because the Catholic wife does not give him meat), the 
Church does not object. The only reason for which it would be 
absolutely forbidden to give others meat on abstinence dzys, no 
matter what the consequences of the refusal would be, is if they 
asked for meat to insult the Catholic faith. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALES 
Marriage, a Proximate Occasion of Sin 
By Leo P. Forey, C.M., D.D. 


Case.—Mary, a devout and well-instructed Catholic, in her five 
years of married life with Titius, a non-Catholic, has borne him 
three children. After the birth of the third child, the husband de- 
clared that there would be no more children, and over Mary’s protest, 
in his subsequent intercourse with her, interrupted and withdrew 
before completion of the act to prevent conception. Benignus, 
Mary’s confessor, instructed her that her material codperation in her 
husband’s action was no sin, provided she did not approve of it 
even interiorly, but protested against it and showed her unwillingness 
to have intercourse with him unless it was brought to normal com- 
pletion. Things continued thus for several months without any 
change of attitude on the part of Titius. Then Mary came one day 
in great disturbance of mind to Benignus, to inform him that her 
husband had now declared himself unsatisfied with this interrupted 
intercourse and intended to make use of artificial means of contra- 
ception. The confessor instructed her that she could in no way 
cooperate with this intrinsically evil act of her husband, and that she 
must resist him by force if necessary. He urged upon her also the 
daily renewal of her resolution to stand firm, the earnest practice of 
prayer, and frequent reception of Penance and Holy Communion. 
Mary returns each week, stating that she has not consented, but each 
time she is more and more worried over the constant bickering and 
quarrelling, and seemingly with less power of resistance. She ad- 
mits her fear of eventually giving in from sheer exhaustion. The 
confessor is not free of the same apprehension and casts about for 
further advice to meet the situation. 

(1) Could he lawfully counsel her to separate from her husband? 

(2) In the event she consents to her husband’s wishes, must he, 
the confessor, command her to separate as the only way of avoid- 
ing sin? 

Solution.—With all due respect for the zeal of Benignus in the 
interest of his penitent, it would appear that he is unduly exercised 
over her unfortunate condition. So far she has avoided sin, the 
means he has suggested have been carefully made use of, and the 
grace of God has manifestly been corresponded with in all good will. 
409 
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Why not then be content with his success and not anticipate trouble? 
But supposing that he is alarmed with good reason? 

(1) Then, as to counselling separation, let it be remarked that 
certainly Mary is permitted to separate from her husband if she so 
desires, for the situation here existing is explicitly included as 
grounds for separation in the Code (Canon 1131, § 1). But coun- 
selling it is another matter, inasmuch as so many things have to be 
considered, requiring great prudence in weighing the consequences 
of such an action. Among them may be noted the difficulty of 
having the separation sanctioned by civil law, the dispositions for 
the care of the children, the provision of proper support for the 
woman, the laying open of the confessor to a suit for alienation of 
affection, etc. Before resorting to such an extreme measure, why 
not see if it be not possible for the woman to live apart on some 
legitimate excuse of a visit to her relatives, a pleasure trip or other 
like matter, in order to give her temporary relief from the worry, 
with possibly the bringing of her husband to a better state of mind? 

(2) As to the future possible situation, the case of a penitent in 
the necessary proximate occasion of sin has been considered from 
all angles by the theologians. They discuss the case of one such, 
who, in spite of all remedies suggested and in spite of the honest 
use made of them, still falls into sin. Some say such a case is im- 
possible. They assume the remedies or precautions were not used. 
Others, granting the fact of such a situation, hold that then the peni- 
tent may be considered in such urgent danger that he must remove 
himself from the occasion, no matter what the inconvenience or in- 
jury that results. Others say that even in this case the confessor 
cannot impose a strict obligation of deserting the occasion, but may 
counsel it most strongly. Others distinguish and leave it to the 
judgment of the confessor whether he will impose the obligation or 
not; according to the knowledge he has of the strength or weakness 
of character in the penitent, the confessor can come to moral cer- 
tainty as to whether the penitent will avoid sin or continue to com- 
mit it. Here then will be the task of Benignus, to weigh carefully, 
on the one hand, the imminence of sin on the part of the woman, 
in the knowledge he has of her strength of character or her weak- 
ness; then he will compare his findings with the seriousness of the 
meconvenience that will result from her separation from her husband. 
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The Apostolic Blessing 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Peter and John, two parish-priests who reside in neighboring 
parishes, expressed their views on the Apostolic Blessing im articulo 
mortis, that is, the blessing that is commonly called the Last Bless- 
ing, in the following way: 

Peter.—I have always had a difficulty in reconciling the two state- 
ments that the Last Blessing takes effect only when death super- 
venes, and that it may be given more than once in the lifetime of an 
individual. 

John.—Your difficulty comes to this, does it not? The Last 
Blessing always remains good until the person who received it dies. 
Why, then, should it be given twice? 

Peter.—Yes, that is my difficulty. 

John.—The difficulty can be merely a theoretical one, since the 
Congregation of Indulgences (September 24, 1838) has expressly 
said that, if the sick person recover and a fresh danger of death occur 
in his case, he should be given the Last Blessing again. 

Peter.—I see. Is the Blessing then of no avail if the person 
recovered ? 

John.—I do not think we can say that. You might urge that the 
Blessing must have been given, in the mind of the Church, on con- 
dition that death ensued. If death has not ensued, that exercise of 
the Church’s power will have been ineffectual as there was no sub- 
ject on which her power could have an effect. But authors (Ver- 
meersch, III, 642) hold that, if the sick person recovers, the indul- 
gence is obtained at death. 

Peter.—Well, suppose the person who received the Blessing, re- 
ceived it in mortal sin, or fell into mortal sin after having received 
it and had to be absolved again, would the Blessing be still good? 

John.—Undoubtedly, for the Church (S. C. Indulg., June 20, 
1836; Rit. Rom., Tit. V, c. 1, n.8; Canon 940) forbids the Blessing 
to be repeated in the same mortal sickness or danger, and yet we 
must suppose that the Church wishes every Catholic to benefit by the 
Blessing once given in accordance with her prescriptions. 


Peter.—Yes, that seems clear enough, but, if the Blessing can be 
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given more than once in a lifetime, why cannot it be given more than 
once in the same sickness? 

John.—That is entirely a matter of positive law. The Church 
certainly forbids the Blessing to be repeated, as I have already said; 
and where we have a positive law, we may leave theory alone. 

Peter.—Well, again; many priests, I believe, maintain that in a 
lingering serious illness Extreme Unction may be given every month, 
and, when this Sacrament is repeated, the Last Blessing may also 
be repeated. 

John.—I think that such a repetition of the Blessing is wrong. 
It is, indeed, customary to repeat the administration of Extreme 
Unction every month during a serious illness, and, as the custom is 
followed by numerous good priests, it is not for us to quarrel with 
it. The principle on which Extreme Unction is repeated is, that a 
month catnot be supposed to have elapsed without the sick person 
rallying, escaping from the immediate danger of death, and for all 
practical purposes being in danger of death again. There is no ex- 
plicit justification in the Ritual or by the Roman Congregations for 
the custom, since the Ritual says that Extreme Unction is not to be 
repeated in the same illness, unless the sick person has rallied but has 
again fallen into the danger of death. But the Last Blessing takes 
effect only at the moment of death, whereas Extreme Unction has, 
normally, an immediate effect. 

Peter.—I see that, but have you any positive ruling on the matter? 

John.—Yes, the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences (June 20, 
1836) was asked: “Is it permitted or at least fitting to give again 
the Last Blessing when the sick person, after its reception, is suffer- 
ing from a protracted illness, and when the Ritual allows or enjoins 
a repetition of Extreme Unction, or when the confessor judges that 
sacramental absolution is to be repeated?’ The Congregation re- 
plied in the negative (cfr. O’Kane, “Rubrics of the Roman Ritual,” 
p. 467: Aertnys-Damen, II, 1148). 

Peter.—That appears to settle the matter, but I have another 
difficulty. If the Last Blessing produces its effect only at the 
moment of death, why repeat it at all? Take the case of a sick 
person to whom you gave the Last Blessing ten years ago. He 
has recovered, let us suppose, but the Blessing is still effective, and 
he will receive the benefit of it when he dies, supposing that he 
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dies in the state of grace. Why, then, give it to him again? It 
seems to me that not only are you not obliged to do so, but that 
you may not do so, for the Church does not approve of absurdities. 

John.—Unfortunately for your contention the Congregation 
replied to your difficulty. In a reply that is quoted (S. C. Indulg., 
February 12, 1842) the Sacred Congregation said that, if the sick 
person has rallied but has again fallen into a fresh danger of death, 
the Blessing can be repeated. This is also stated in the Ritual and 
in the Canons, as quoted above. Consequently, there can be no 
doubt that a priest is allowed to repeat the Blessing under such 
circumstances. But is he obliged to do so? I believe he is, for 
the Blessing may certainly be repeated, the sick person may be in 
better dispositions, the repetition of the Blessing may be a help to 
the dying person to accept death more readily, and he may also 
undoubtedly increase his merit and therefore receive greater grace. 
Since, therefore, the Church allows the Blessing to be repeated, it 
appears to me that we priests are bound to give it. But I have 
not seen the matter discussed at any length, and therefore make 
this statement as a matter of opinion. 

Peter.—Then, why does the Church allow the Blessing to be 
repeated if it is of no avail? 

John.—I do not think you can positively say that the repeated 
Blessing is of no avail. We Catholics should not say that any 
action or permission of the Church is of no avail. What would 
you yourself say about the confession and absolution of sins already 
forgiven? 

Peter.—I should say that the grace of the Sacrament is then given 
again. 

John.—Doubtless you would, yet, if sins have been once forgiven, 
they would appear to be no longer matter for absolution, and yet 
we know, in point of fact, that absolution is repeatedly given. It is 
not that the sins are forgiven a second time, but that, all conditions 
being fulfilled, the Sacrament can be administered. But you do 
not know this a@ priori; you know it only from the approved prac- 
tice in the Church. 

Peter.—Yes, I see; you have satisfied me. But I have a few 
other difficulties about Extreme Unction and the Last Blessing. 
John.—Shall we leave them for another occasion? 
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Peter.—Very well, agreed, but tell me first this one thing. When 
a person is apparently dead after a lingering illness, would you, 
if called to the bedside, give the Last Blessing to the corpse? 

John.—No, I could not give a Last Blessing to a corpse, but, 
my friend, you are assuming that the body is a corpse. Neither 
you nor any doctor can possibly know that a body is a corpse 
until quite definite and rather advanced putrefaction has manifested 
itself. I am not speaking of a body that has been decapitated, but 
of the body that is apparently dead after sickness. If, then, you 
cannot know whether the person is or is not really dead, why not 
give the Last Blessing? You can give it conditionally, and to 
do so is not so absurd as many people think, for doctors assure us 
that the sense of hearing is the last to go. The apparent corpse may 
quite well hear all that is going on, and may hear the Holy Name 
which you would whisper into the ear, and would, for all you 
know, respond in the heart. It is positively foolish, is it not, to 
be dogmatic about the state of affairs after apparent death, for we 
have no experience of such a state. Therefore, I say, give the 
person the benefit of the doubt, and use the very slightest prob- 
ability in his favor. 

Peter.—Thanks; that’s sensible. Let us now conclude. 














ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
FEAsTs OFFICIALLY ASSIGNED TO THE NEw SAINTS 


The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XXII, 465 sqq.) 
contains the Decree announcing the canonization of Theophilus a 
Curte, of the Order of Friars Minor. A brief biography of the new 
Saint is given, and his great labors for the renewal of the pristine 
fervor of his Order and for the salvation of souls are emphasized. 
Finally, details are given of the miracles worked through his inter- 
cession. After proclaiming the canonization also of Jean de Bré- 
beuf and his Companions, Gabriel Lalement, Antoine Daniel, Charles 
Garnier, Noel Chabanel, Isaac Jogues, René Goupil and Jean de la 
Lande, and of Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, the Decree designates the 
feasts of these Saints as follows: Jean de Brébeuf and Compan- 
ions, Martyrs, September 26; Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, Confes- 
sor, September 17; Theophilus a Curte, Confessor, May 19. 


RELIMITATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERRITORIES 


At the petition of the Apostolic Visitor of Schools in the Missions 
of Africa, the Holy Father has separated part of the territory of 
the Vicariate Apostolic of the Upper Nile and added it to the Pre- 
fecture of the Equatorial Nile (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 476). 

The new Prefecture Apostolic of Pingliang has been erected from 
territory separated from the Vicariate of Tsinchow in China, and 
entrusted to the Capuchin Order (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 477). 

Part of the territory of the Vicariate Apostolic of Lanchowfu 
has been separated and formed into the independent Mission of 
Sinkiang. The new Mission has been entrusted to the Society of 
the Divine Word (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 478). 

The territory forming the parish of Macas has been separated 
from the Diocese of Riobamba, Equator, and added to the Prefec- 
ture Apostolic of Mendez and Gualaquiza (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXII, 480). 

New boundaries have been assigned to the Vicariate Apostolic of 
the Suez Canal (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 482). 

Part of the territory of the Vicariate Apostolic of Mariann- 
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hill, South Africa, has been separated and formed into the Prefec- 
ture of Umtata (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 483). 
The territory of the Archdiocese of Rhodes has been increased 
by the addition of several islands (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 484). 
The territories of Marico and Rustenburg have been separated 
from the Vicariate Apostolic of the Transvaal and added to the 
Vicariate of Kimberley (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 485). 


CHURCHES IN BINGEN, CAMPOSELE AND FINALMARINA RAISED TO 
DIGNITY OF MINor BASILICAS 


In recognition of the close association of its territory with the 
lives of many Saints (Rupert, Wigbert, Bertha and Hildegard), the 
Holy Father has raised the Church of St. Martin at Bingen, Ger- 
many, to the rank of a Minor Basilica (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 
487). 

The Church dedicated to Our Lady and St. Gerard Majella at 
Caposele, Italy, has been raised to the status of a Minor Basilica. 
St. Gerard’s body is preserved in this church, which is visited annu- 


ally by throngs of pilgrims seeking the intercession of the Saint 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 479). 

The Collegiate Church of St. John the Baptist at Finalmarina, 
Diocese of Savoy, has been also raised to the rank of a Minor Basil- 
ica. This church, famous for its antiquity and its noble artistic dec- 
orations, is administered by an archpriest and a Chapter of Canons 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 487). 


LETTER FROM THE HOLY FATHER TO THE BISHOPS OF POLAND 


Assembled at Posen for the First National Eucharistic Congress 
of Poland, the bishops of that country had addressed to the Holy 
Father a report of the splendid success of this gathering, together 
with a renewed pledge of fealty to the Holy See on behalf of the 
Polish people. In a Letter addressed to His Eminence August Car- 
dinal Hlond, Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, His Eminence Alexan- 
der Cardinal Katowski, Archbishop of Warsaw, and the other Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Poland, the Holy Father declares his deep 
joy on receiving the report of the splendid success of the Congress, 
congratulates Poland on its glorious achievements in the cause of 
religion in the past, and extols the great work which is being done 
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in recent years to foster and promote the fervor of its ancient faith 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 488). 


PLENARY INDULGENCE FOR RECITING THE DIVINE OFFICE IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In an Audience granted to the Cardinal Plenipotentiary on Octo- 
ber 17, 1930, and at the petition of the priests assembled at the 
Tenth National Eucharistic Congress at Loreto, the Holy Father 
has granted a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions to all 
clerics in Sacred Orders who recite the entire Divine Office (how- 
soever divided into parts) in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
whether exposed for public adoration or reserved in the tabernacle 
(Sacred Penitentiary, October 23, 1930; Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 
493). 

PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Denis J. Murphy (Diocese of Nashville) 
has been appointed a Prothonotary Apostolic. The Right Rev. 
Francis Carney (Diocese of St. John, Canada) has been made a 
Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of February 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
By Hues F. Brunt, LL.D. 


Delay of Conversion 
“Why stand you here all the day idle?” (Matt., xx. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The possibility of being lost, unless converted. 
(2) Pretexts for putting off the day of conversion. 
(3) Delays are dangerous. 


If you read the Proper of the Mass today, you will find that it 
has this theme: “We are living in a vale of tears, and our only 
hope is in the Lord. That hope, however, is vain unless we work.” 
Thus, in today’s Epistle St. Paul describes the quest of salvation as 
a race, a race where only one is victor; and the Gospel describes 
that quest as laboring in a vineyard, where all may hope for pay- 
ment, eternal happiness, and yet where there is the possibility of 
losing out. How terrible the ending of what at first sight would 
seem to be a parable of the easiness of obtaining reward, with the 
thundering warning about the possibility of damnation: “Many are 
called, but few are chosen’! Now, there is one special text in 
this Gospel which makes the reader pause when he comes to it. 
It is the question, which many of us can apply to ourselves: ‘Why 
stand you here all the day idle?” Go no further than that and you 
will have abundant matter for meditation, abundant reason for 
worrying about your spiritual condition. It is not an original 
thought with us. The great preacher, Massillon, stopped when he 
got that far, and chose that question for the text for his sermon on 
false confidence, and we too would do well to dwell upon those 
words, in order that we may realize what danger there is for our 
soul in delaying to give God the service He demands. 


THERE Is a PossispiLity oF LosING Our SouLs 


There are certain facts which we cannot get away from. One 
fact is the dreadful malice of sin—that it is an insult to, a rebellion 
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against God—and that, if the sinner dies in his sin, not even God 
Himself in His justice can save that soul from hell. It is granted 
that sin kills the soul; it is granted also that any soul which has 
not left its sin and become converted to God is on the very brink of 
hell. There is another fact that I may be allowed to take for 
granted. It is this—that in this very church, at this very moment, 
there are men and women in the state of mortal sin, come here avow- 
edly to praise God, but wearing the livery of Satan and committed 
by their sins to his service. Laborious in the work of evil but 
idle in the work of good, if they died at this moment, they would 
forthwith find themselves among the damned. Hard words these, 
but there is no use mincing matters. Your own heart will tell you 
whether or not I speak the truth. 

Yet, I will grant one thing more. You may be in mortal sin, 
but you are not devils. You see your sin, see the danger of damna- 
tion staring you in the face, but you do not sin for the very sake 
of flouting God, or for the perversity of rebellion against Him. 
No, you are not that bad. You sin with a kind of perverted hope 
in the back of your head that some day you are going to be 
done with it all—that in spite of all your crimes, your impurities, 
your neglect of Mass, your dishonesties, after you have enjoyed 
yourself to the full, that mercy of God about which you have heard 
so much is going to step in and make you repent and somehow or 
other save your soul. You are going to eat your cake and have 
it too. You know that you ought to be converted at once, but you 
delay, and all the while God is thundering at you in the words of 
Ecclesiasticus (v. 8, 9): “Delay not to be converted to the Lord, 
and defer it not from day to day. For His wrath shall come on 
a sudden, and in the time of vengeance He will destroy thee.” 
Wrath . . . vengeance . . . destroy! Listen to those terrible 
words! 


THE PRETEXTS FOR PUTTING Orr CONVERSION 


Now, when God is warning you in such fearful words, when He 


is telling you that there is a possibility of your damnation, what 
argument have you to offer to Him, what argument to your own 
soul to make it feel secure in its present unhappy state? You 
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have no real argument. You can only summon up mere pretexts to 
flatter your soul, to drug it and lull it to eternal death. 

One pretext runs like this: “I know I commit terrible sins, but 
I can’t help it. Somehow I haven’t faith enough to keep away 
from them. You know I’m not a pious man.” Grant that you are 
not pious, that your faith is weak. Does that excuse you? Why 
have you not faith, why are you not pious? Are you not a 
Catholic? Have you no good teaching, no warnings, no graces, no 
Sacraments? Have you no Jesus Christ who died for you? No 
God to help you? You have as much right to have faith and piety 
as anybody else. Who are you to seek to exempt yourself from 
keeping the laws of God? You add insult to injury in declaring 
that you have no faith, no piety. Instead of excusing you, these 
pretexts damn you all the more, because you are mocking God. Put 
away your sins, live decently, and you will find that you have faith 
and piety. 

Another pretext is this: “I know I’m not doing the right things, 
but I intend to change some day. I’m going to repent some time. 
But I’m young yet, and a young man has to sow his wild oats.” 


What folly and what presumption! You are going to have your 
way about the whole thing. You are going to arrange matters 
nicely. You are going to sin as long as you wish to sin, and then, 
when you are sick of sinning, you are going to decide to come 
back to God, give Him a little eleventh-hour service, and thus sneak 
into heaven. In plain words, you are going to have the laugh on 
God. Well, let us dissect your argument. You are young yet, 
and you are going to serve God when you get old. Now, who 
told you that you would live to be old? It is a simple fact that 
the young die as well as the old. Look, if you will, to the possible 
years of the future, and say to God: “Lord, I am strong and 
hearty, with the blood of youth flushing through my body. My 
eyes are light and my brain goes singing to its task. These are 
the happy years of my existence—youth and life and love. You 
gave me all, O Lord, but I’m not going to give them to You yet 
a while. Let me have a good time now, and then, years from now 
when age is upon me, when my hair is white and my brow wrinkled 
and my blood is cold and my step is slow, why, Lord, I'll be only 
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too glad to serve You then. And I know I'll have plenty of time 
to straighten out things in my old age.” 

You fool! Remember the man like you who planned to pull 
down his barns and build greater ones and store up abundance for 
the future years of enjoyment. And the Lord said to him: “You 
fool, this very night do they require thy soul of thee.” What 
reason have you any more than he to think that your fine plans 
will be followed out? Why, your very next sin may be your last. 
Perhaps you have already committed your last sin, the last straw 
that has broken your back. It may be the end already. “I go,” 
said Our Lord to the Jews, “and you shall seek Me, and you shall 
die in your sins.” 


DeLtays ARE DANGEROUS 


Look at the matter honestly. Sin, if you insist; sin boldly, put 
off your conversion, but do not becloud the issue. Remember this, 
that, if you persist in sin for even one moment, you run the 
risk of dying unpardoned by God. Final impenitence, to die unpar- 
doned, is a terrible thing to think of, and yet it seems to be very 
far from uncommon. I do not speak of the bold refusal to be 
reconciled to God, but we know that even that has happened, and 
that the history of Judas is repeated. Sin is a terrible thing; it 
hardens hearts, it breaks them, and at times seems to dry up the 
wells of mercy. 

But there is a more insidious impenitence. You may plan to 
repent some day, but you may not have time to repent. St. Augus- 
tine says: “God promises pardon to your penance, but He does not 
promise tomorrow to your delay.” Remember the words of Our 
Lord: “I go, and you shall seek Me and you shall die in your sins.” 
Tertullian says: “There is no tomorrow for a Christian.” Tomor- 
row is a mighty uncertain day. It may never come. The sun may 
never rise again. Anyway, you may never see another sunrise. 

But supposing you have calculated well. You go along for ten, 
twenty, fifty years, living a life of sin, of neglect of God, standing 
all the day idle. You have done nothing for God. Then you fall 
sick. Death is coming. The priest is sent for. You go to con- 
fession, you are anointed, you receive the Viaticum. You go 
to sleep, and you awake—in Hell. Why? Because even your 
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supposed repentance was a mere gesture. You deceived yourself; 
you tried to cheat God. You affected to be reconciled to Him be- 
cause there was nothing else to do. You would have gone on in 
your sin for still a thousand years if you had the strength to do it. 
You were not really converted. Many a priest can tell you that 
he has anointed Catholics at times when he has reason to fear that 
he might just as well have applied the holy oils to a log of wood. 
Again, St. Augustine says: “The penance of a sick man is sick. 
Penance which is sought by the dying, I fear it also will die.” Or 
as another spiritual writer says: “At death the sinner does not 
abandon his iniquities, but his iniquities abandon him. He would 
sin again if he could.” 

There is an old Latin phrase, Penitentia sera, raro vera—which 
means: “Penance overdue is rarely true.” Yes, we may give all 
the fine pretexts we can think of; we can plan as we wish to cir- 
cumvent God. But God is not mocked. He gives no reward 
except to those who work for Him. He is giving us the last call 
now. Up to now we have neglected Him, we have been standing 
all the day idle. It is time for us to serve Him. He may never 
call again. And perhaps the next call we hear will be that of the 
Angel of Death, summoning us to judgment. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Hearing the Word of God 
By Francis BLAcKwELtl, O.S.B., M.A. 


“The sower went out to sow his seed” (Luke, viii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Who was the sower of whom Our Lord spoke? 
Jesus Himself, and the soil was the hearts of the multitude, the 
seed the Word of God. Yet the parable applies to you also, who 
receive into your soil seed sown by one who sows in the name 
of Christ. 

I. What seed does the priest sow? The Word of God. 

II. In what soil does He sow it? The hearts of men. 

Conclusion: Our Blessed Saviour reveals what happens to the 
seed which falls on good ground. 


“The sower went out to sow his seed,” our Blessed Lord told the 
multitude. Who was this sower? Jesus Himself, who, as St. Luke 
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relates, “travelled through the cities and towns, preaching and 





= evangelizing the kingdom of God; and the twelve with Him” (Luke, 
in viii. 1). The soil upon which the seed fell, what was that? None 
it. other than the hearts of the multitude who heard Our Saviour 
at speak. And the seed was that very Word of God which Christ 
at spoke. 
d. Yet, that the parable applies also to you, my brethren, who receive 
kk. into your soil seed sown by one who sows in the name of Christ, is 
Ir indicated by the fact that the twelve were with Our Lord, preaching 
ot the kingdom of God. He sowed, He preached, and they preached 
Id also in His name. In that same most holy name of Jesus does 
every priest preach today who occupies the Catholic pulpit. 
: Wuat SEED Does THE Priest Sow In Curist’s NAME? 
r- The Catholic priest sows in the name of Jesus, the Divine Sower, 
rd who went out to sow His seed, and, unworthy though the priest be, 
ill the seed which he sows is also the Word of God. Now, we have 
1g all some idea of what we mean when we say “the Word of God”; 
er but let me make that idea more precise, more definite. By “the 
1e Word of God” we mean Christian doctrine, the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. That doctrine is divine, because Christ, its Author, is the 
Son of God. And in Christian doctrine is contained the whole of 
divine revelation. 
What, brethren, are we to understand by divine revelation? The 
supernatural manifestation by God to men of what they should 
know, believe and practise. This manifestation was made in three 
distinct periods. There was the period of the primitive revelation, 
which promised a Redeemer to the patriarchs; the period also of 
? the Mosaic revelation, which prepared the way for the Redeemer by 
ad types and foretold Him by prophecies; and the period, too, of the 
evangelical revelation, which made known that Redeemer, as God | 


and man, dwelling among men and enlightening their minds by word 
and example. 
" How loyal should we be, dear brethren, to the truths of our re- 
ligion, come down to us from Jesus Christ! Listen to the voice of 
the illustrious Cardinal Newman as, in his “Apologia,” he makes 
this splendid confession of faith: 
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“I believe the whole revealed dogma as taught by the Apostles, 
as committed by the Apostles to the Church, and as declared by 
the Church to me. I receive it as it is infallibly interpreted by the 
authority to whom it is thus committed and (implicitly) as it shall 
be, in like manner, interpreted by that same authority till the end 
of time. I submit, moreover, to the universally received traditions 
of the Church, in which lies the matter for those new dogmatic 
definitions which are from time to time made, and which in all 
times are the clothing and the illustration of the Catholic dogma as 
already defined. And I submit myself to these other decisions of 
the Holy See, theological or not, through the organs which it has 
itself appointed, which, waiving the question of their infallibility, 
on the lowest ground come to me with a claim to be accepted and 
obeyed. Also I consider that, gradually and in course of ages, 
Catholic inquiry has taken certain definite shapes, and has thrown 
itself into the form of a science, with a method and a phraseology 
of its own, under the intellectual handling of great minds, such as 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine and St. Thomas; and I feel no 
temptation at all to break in pieces the great legacy of thought thus 
committed to us for these latter days.” 


The priest, my dear brethren, however plain and unpretentious 


his preaching may be, draws upon this great legacy of thought 
spoken of by Cardinal Newman, and adapts some portion of it to the 
needs of his hearers, so that no sermon should be entirely without 
interest to lovers of truth. “Teach a just man,” says the Book of 
Proverbs (ix. 9), “teach a just man, and he shall make haste to 
receive it.” ‘“‘A wise heart,” declares that same Book of Proverbs 
(xviii. 15), “shall acquire knowledge: and the ear of the wise seek- 
eth instruction.” And again: “The heart of the wise seeketh instruc- 
tion” ; and, lest those who hate sermons might seem forgotten : “The 
mouth of fools feedeth on foolishness” (xv. 14). Which observa- 
tion brings me back to Our Lord’s parable of the sower. 


Upon Wuat Sort Does THE Priest Sow IN CuHRIST’s NAME? 


The object our Blessed Lord had in telling that story was to show 
that the success of the Word which He Himself and others in His 
name might preach, or the failure of that Word, would depend on 
the various dispositions of the souls and minds of men. “The 
sower,” He said, “went out to sow his seed and as he sowed, some 
fell by the wayside . . . and other some upon a rock . . . and other 
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some fell among thorns . . . and other some upon good ground.” 
The wayside, the rock and the thorny ground represent three types 
of men in the soil of whose hearts the seed proves unfruitful; 
while the good ground stands for yet another type of man in the 
soil of whose heart the sower does not sow in vain. Let us con- 
sider, dear brethren, these types of men, each in its turn. 

First, our Blessed Lord says that “some fell by the wayside.” 
Now at the side of the road the ground would be hard, unprepared 
and unsuitable for the reception of seed. The seed would remain 
upon the surface, only to be trodden under foot by the passers-by 
as we are told in St. Luke’s version of Our Saviour’s words was 
the case, or, as St.-Matthew records Christ also to have said, only 
to be eaten by birds. So in this first example Our Lord shows us 
two causes of unfruitfulness: an interior one, the hardness of the 
soil, and an exterior cause, the passers-by and the birds. For the 
figure of the hard soil of the wayside signifies people who, because 
of the hardness of their heart, their dissipated lives, their worldly 
outlook and frivolity, are insensible and unresponsive to things su- 
pernatural. As Jesus Himself declares: “Hearing, they hear not, 
neither do they understand” (Matt., xiii. 13). Worldly interests 
trample upon the heavenly seed, worldly distractions and the Evil 
One snatch the Word of God from their hearts. 

Some seed, Our Lord tells us, “fell upon a rock.” Upon that 
rock, no doubt, would be spread a superficial layer of earth. The 
seed would strike root, spring up, but not finding sufficient soil 
would fail to strike root deep enough. Our Lord says of the seed, 
that, “as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because it had 
no moisture” (Luke, viii. 6). So we learn from St. Luke. Accord- 
ing to St. Mark, Jesus gave the reason for the failure of the seed to 
thrive; namely, that when the sun was risen, it was scorched; and 
because it had no root, it withered away (Mark, iv. 6). Here, too, 
my brethren, we find a double cause of unfruitfulness. The interior 
cause is the thinness and shallowness of the soil, and the exterior 
the heat of the sun. Under this figure is typified those unstable 
faint-hearted souls who lack courage to persevere, despite difficulties, 
in the spiritual life. They are creatures of imagination, impulsive, 
enthusiastic. They receive the Word with joy, but they do not grip 
it with their will. Their feelings, merely, are stirred. So, they be- 
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lieve only for a time (Luke, viii. 13), but, when opposition or perse- 
cution arises, they are scandalized (Matt., xiii. 2) and fall away. 

Yet other seed, our Divine Saviour would have us realize, proves 
unfruitful. It is that seed scattered upon the right soil, but a soil 
covered with weeds, thistles and undergrowth. The weeds run up 
quicker than the seed; they rob it of moisture and light, and they 
choke it. The cause of the failure is the encumbrance of the ground. 
We are here reminded of those who allow their hearts to be absorbed 
in temporal cares, the deceitfulness of riches (Matt., xiii. 22) and 
other concupiscences and lusts of life. These hinder, when they do 
not stifle, the growth of grace. 


Tue Goop Sori 


Not all the seed, however, as Our Lord reveals, turns out unfruit- 
ful. In many a heart it strikes root, springs up and bears fruit—in 
the one thirty, in another sixty, and in a third a hundredfold. This 
fruitfulness comes from the goodness of the soil, and consists in 
faith, grace, merit and perfection. The qualities of the good soil 
are the very opposite to those qualities which, in other hearts, hinder 
or destroy the fruitfulness of the seed. The good soil is to be found, 
says our Blessed Lord, in the hearts of them who “hearing the Word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience.” 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Due Observance of Lent 
By M. McGrath, M.A. 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself’ (John, 
xii. 32). 


SYNOPSIS: I. In the eyes of the Church Lent is the springtime of the soul 
when the harvest of eternity is to be prepared by prayer, 
penance and charity. 

II. Many seek to evade this obligation. Yet, we must fill up what 
is wanting in us to the sufferings of Christ. 

III. The Church suggests to us meditation on the sufferings of 
Christ as an efficacious means of realizing the truths of 
God’s love for us, the soul’s value and the evil of sin: as a 
means also of fulfilling the various observances of Lent. 


Thanks to the infinite goodness of God, we have been privileged 
to behold the opening of another Lent. Today, therefore, our Holy 
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Mother the Church addresses us in the words of our Divine Lord 
to His Apostles, and exhorts us to avail ourselves fully of this season 
of special grace and mercy. “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem and all 
things shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man.” Spring, too, is in the air. The farmer 
has already heard its call, and, laboring now for future hours, he 
“ploughs straight and deep with all his powers.” In a few months 
the mellow Autumn will be here, and then he hopes to see the golden 
grain 

In waving prospect stand, 

And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand. 


So, also, if life in general is the springtime of the soul and eternity 
the harvest, our Lents are the weekdays of that Spring, and on 
those working days we break up and harrow the soil of the soul by 
serious reflection and penance. Then it is that we sow the seeds of 
virtue which, watered by prayer and warmed by divine grace, will 
later on produce for us the golden harvest of heaven. 


By THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT WE FULFILL Our OBLIGATION OF 
PERSONAL PENANCE 


Because of its established tradition and religious associations Lent 
appeals to every Catholic as a time of special spiritual effort, when 
luxuries and creature comforts, at least, should be given up in honor 
of Him who fasted forty days and forty nights and “afterwards 
was hungry.” Painfully conscious as we are of the burden and 
guilt of sin, we recognize how very appropriate is this penitential 
season. We know that Our Lord’s solemn warning is addressed 
to each as well as to all: “Unless you do penance, you shall all like- 
wise perish” (Luke, xiii. 3). Besides, Our Lord’s atonement for 
sin does not relieve us of this obligation of penance. St. Paul 
penned, indeed, these touching words: “The Son of God, who loved 
me, and delivered Himself for me” (Gal., ii. 20). But he also wrote 
the following : “I chastize my body. I fill up those things which are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ’’ (Col., i. 24). The Passion of 
Jesus Christ is more than sufficient to atone for the sins of all possi- 
ble worlds. His merits, too, are equally infinite. But these merits 
and sufferings must be applied to us individually. For as St. Augus- 
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tine says very justly, “God who created us without any codperation 
on our part will not save us without our own cooperation.” 


Our WorkK FoR LENT—TO ATTEND TO OuR SALVATION 


Lent is, therefore, the period of the year when we devote special 
attention to “the one thing necessary”—the salvation of our immor- 
tal souls. ‘For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” (Mark, viii. 36). Then also we examine 
whether we are filling up “what is wanting to us of the sufferings of 
Christ.” Riches, pleasures and honors are but the creatures of a 
passing moment. Now, if we really accept Jesus Christ for what 
He claims to be and actually is—the Incarnate Son of God, the 
Judge of the living and the dead—who among us is so bereft of all 
common sense as to risk seriously eternal condemnation by that All- 
seeing Judge before whom we must one day stand? Have we not 
sufficient warning in the fate of that rich man of which Our Lord 
spoke? This man had had a rich and abundant harvest. He de- 
cided, therefore, to pull down his old barns and erect new granaries 
wherein to store his crops. And he said to his soul: “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, take thy rest, eat, drink, 
and make good cheer. But God said to him: Thou fool, this night 
do they require thy soul of thee, and whose shall those things be, 
which thou hast provided?” (Luke, xii. 19, 20). 


Wuy Many Prorit LITTLE spy LENT 


The fact is, we fully admit the necessity of Lent but in great mea- 
sure we let it slip by fruitlessly. We shrink from the proper observ- 
ance of this holy season. We hope, indeed, to gain the happiness of 
heaven, but we mean also not to miss the happiness which this world 
offers. We recognize our obligation of penance, but we seek to 
evade this obligation as much as possible. So we plead all sorts of 
excuses : “We have not the physique of our ancestors” ; “Our nerves 
are too jagged by the stress and strain of modern life”; or finally: 
“Our health will not allow us to fast.” Nay, some of us have a 
most erroneous idea of one penitential law. In spite of our pastor’s 
repeated instructions we persist in identifying the law of fasting 
with that of abstinence, quite blind to the fact that, in the eyes of the 
Church, the law of fasting regulates the quantity and that of absti- 
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nence the quality of food which she allows. Can we wonder that 
our Divine Lord uttered these words: “The children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light” (Luke, 
xvi. 8)? 


THE Bastc REASON Wuy Lent Is Not OBSERVED By MANY 


Now, the Church understands thoroughly the strain on the human 
system entailed by the conditions of life today, and she has mitigated 
her penitential discipline accordingly. Perhaps we may maintain 
that our forefathers were physically much stronger than we are. 
We certainly must admit that we are much inferior to them in the 
spirit of faith and fortitude. Neither does the Church expect, much 
though she may desire it, the heroism of the Saints from her ordi- 
nary members. But are we quite sure in our hearts of hearts that 
our anxiety to be excused from the regulations of Lent does not 
arise from an inordinate self-love—from that insensate craving for 
material well-being which is sapping the spirituality of many Catho- 
lics today and which, outside the Church, is rapidly leading to the 
utter demoralization of the “children of this world”? There is in- 
deed the danger that, influenced by our environment and breathing 
its fetid atmosphere, we may eventually come to accept its shibbo- 
leths and adopt its standards. 


SUBJECTS THE CHURCH WoULD Have Us ConsIDER IN LENT 


To save us from the fate of those to whom the Cross is a folly 
and a scandal—“whose God,” says St. Paul, “is their belly, and 
whose end is destruction” —the Church appeals to us, particularly in 
Lent, “not to be conformed to this world, but to be reformed in the 
newness of our mind” (Rom., xii. 2). She reminds us that, as God 
is our Beginning and the Master whom we must obey, so too is He 
the End whom we must reach, and that He alone is fully worthy 
of our highest aspirations. She suggests, then, for our special con- 
sideration during this season of grace three subjects which are the 
foundation of all holiness: God’s infinite love for the human soul, 
the supreme value of that soul, and the unspeakable evil of sin. She 
urges us in Our Lord’s own words to “watch and pray lest we enter 
into temptation,” to “do penance or we shall all likewise perish,” to 
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“give to him who asketh and thus lay up treasures in heaven”—in 
a word, definitely to abandon sin and turn to God. 


A MEANS WHICH PROMOTES THE DUE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 


Now, the Church knows a means which will infallibly render these 
practices easy and sweet. Taught by the Holy Spirit and wise with 
the accumulated wisdom of twenty centuries, she knows that what 
is to the Jew a “scandal,” and to the Gentile “foolishness,” is “to 
those who are called by God, Christ, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” (I Cor., i. 24). At all times she has seen that 
“foolishness” and that “power” raise up, strengthen and sanctify 
the weakest and most miserable. That means is none other than 
devotion to the Passion of our Blessed Saviour. She raises its 
symbol, the Cross, above her temples and her tabernacles. In the 
Sign of the Cross she administers every Sacrament and imparts 
every blessing. With this saving Sign she greets the new-born 
babe. With this Sign, too, she speeds to eternity the departing 
soul. And in all this she is merely complying with Our Lord’s 
own wish that His followers should ever have in mind His suffer- 
ings. For on the eve of His death, when instituting the central 
act of our holy religion, He gave deliberately to His apostles—and 
in them to their successors, His bishops and priests—the power 
and the command to “do this in remembrance of Me.” Hence, His 
Apostle says: “As often as you shall eat this bread and drink this 
chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord until He come” (I 
Cor., xvi. 26). Thus, these tremendous thoughts—God’s love, the 
soul’s value and the malice of sin, as well as the exercises of prayer, 
fasting and almsdeeds—all these the Church strings together as so 
many pearls upon the golden chain of Christ’s sufferings, and she 
offers this rosary to her children for their daily recitation in Lent. 


EXCELLENCE OF DEVOTION TO THE PASSION OF OuR LorD 


And as, when morning comes, what was a moonless waste of 
sombre waters is transformed by the sun into a palpitating expanse 
of living light, and yet the depths of that sea remain unfathomable 
to the naked eye; so, Our Lord’s Passion invests with a vivid reality 
and wondrous attraction those mighty truths of God’s love—the 
soul’s value and the evil of sin. Yet, it does not solve their mystery. 
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Here below these truths remain ever inscrutable to reason and ac- 
ceptable only to the humility of faith. But in devotion to the 
Passion we find an efficacious remedy in our needs and an unassail- 
able rampart against temptation and sin. On His Cross Our Lord 
teaches most successfully the value of prayer, penance and charity. 
On Calvary He is, indeed, the Way, the Truth and the Life: the 
Way, withdrawing us from evil; the Truth, enlightening our dark- 
ness; the Life, animating and encouraging us to the practice of 
virtue. Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation. 
“Delay not to be converted to the Lord and defer it not from day 
to day” (Eccles., v. 8, 9). Let us, therefore, like the Apostle, 
“deem ourselves to know nothing but Christ crucified” this Lent, 
and we shall learn that Our Lord on His Cross is a powerful lode- 
stone drawing to Himself the most sin-stained as well as the most 
innocent heart. For time in its passage has more than proven 
the truth of His prophetic words: “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to Myself” (John, xii. 32). 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 
The Acceptable Time 


By RicHarp Cookson 


“Thou hast made us, O Lord, for Thyself, and restless is our heart until it rests 
in Thee” (St. Augustine). 


SYNOPSIS: I. What is sanctity? 
II. The test of sanctity. 
III. The widespread laxity of today. 
IV. Why the Church instituted Lent. 
V. A realization of God’s goodness. 
VI. Our corresponding duty. 

Just as a man has a calling to be a soldier, a clerk, a doctor, a 
lawyer, or a priest, so every Catholic or rather every Christian is 
called to be a saint. It is a Christian vocation, and it applies to 
everyone who has been made a child of God through the regenerating 
waters of Baptism. What, then, is saintship? Obviously enough 
it is not perfection, because that attribute belongs and is peculiar to 
God alone. Those who are now recognized and revered as the Saints 
of God, were by no means perfect, for perfection connotes blame- 
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lessness, and this characteristic, if we except the Blessed Virgin, was 
certainly foreign to any creature of God. Recall the conduct of the 
Apostles during Our Lord’s agony and trial—the denial of Peter, 
the unbelief of Thomas; think of the life of Mary Magdalen, she 
who was called “the sinner.” What of St. Paul the persecutor, and 
St. Augustine whose immoral and wicked life led St. Monica his 
mother to ask of God that He would spare her until she saw her son 
restored to a life of grace! And can we regard St. Margaret of 
Cortona as an example of sinlessness, she who at the tende1 age of 
sixteen began a career of shame and unspeakable profligacy ? 

Furthermore, saintship does not demand that one should bid fare- 
well to parents and home and withdraw to the seclusion of a monas- 
tery, and there take a vow of poverty, chastity and obedience. The 
lives of such saints as St. Louis, King of France, Thomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, St. Monica, St. Margaret of 
Scotland, and Sts. Marcian and Nicander, soldiers in the Roman 
army, are instances enough to exemplify the fact that saintship is 
possible in every walk of life. 

To be a saint, then, is to set oneself aside for a God-given pur- 
pose, to enter into closer relationship and have daily intercourse with 
God, while in a literal sense saintship is otherworldliness. Behind 
what a man sees, feels and experiences in his daily life, there are 
present to him the glorious things of God, and these are far more 
vivid and realistic than the tangible things of earth. Such is saint- 
ship. Some people are titanic failures in their social, financial, work- 
a-day existence, but they are alive to the fact that they “are called 
to be saints” in that they live and yearn after God, seek Him in all 
things, and strive to do His holy will at all times and in all places, 
so much so that God is reflected in their daily lives. 


THe Test oF SANCTITY 


The other day I came across a very interesting and illuminating 
incident, which will explain in some measure what I mean. There 
was a society of ladies in the city of Liverpool who used to meet 
together each week for the study of the Bible. They came across 
the passage: “Ye shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” “Sit,” 
interposed one member, “does the refiner sit at his work?” Another 
added: “I had not thought of that, but before we meet again I will 
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try to find out.” Accordingly she betook herself to a man engaged 
in the trade and asked: “Does a man sit down while engaged in 
refining silver?” He answered: “Yes, of course he does. He has 
a vessel containing silver in a liquid form, and he continually scans 
the surface, sitting over it with eager attention the whole time, tem- 
pering the heat of the furnace to the needs of the silver.” The lady, 
quite satisfied, was about to go when the man added: “You know, 
don’t you, how a refiner can tell when the silver is really pure? You 
see it is like this. He sits there watching, and, gradually as it gets 
more and more pure, he can see in it slowly forming the reflection 
of his own face. When the reflection becomes perfect, then the sil- 
ver is pure.” And so, my brethren, God is looking over us eagerly 
and longingly, watching for the reflection of Himself in us, and that 
reflection becomes clearer and clearer in our souls, as our life grows 
nearer and nearer to God. 


THE WIDESPREAD LAXITY OF TODAY 


Unfortunately it would seem that a large number of Catholics live 
in forgetfulness of God, and of their duty to Him. They are not 
only careless but neglectful of things eternal; apparently they are 
without conscience, their hearts are set on things of earth and of the 
flesh, and they judge and value everything according to the standard 
of man and not by the ideal of God. Forsooth, they live just as they 
might be expected to live if they were positively sure that there was 
no God, no judgment, no eternity, and no hell. When so many so- 
called good-living individuals seem so careless and utterly indifferent 
as regards the salvation of their souls, it is high time that they 
should be reminded that they should take more care of their soul 
than of their body, and that their eternal welfare, and not their 
temporal, should be their daily concern. 

See how many so-called Catholics stay away from Mass on Sun- 
day, are negligent in approaching the Sacraments, and are ever on 
the alert to overreach their fellow-man. These people will spare no 
pains and leave no stone unturned to advance their temporal but 
perishable welfare. They will rise early and burn the midnight oil 
to make profit and gain; they will allow nothing to stand in the way 
of their pleasures and amusements; indeed, the reckless pursuit of 
self-indulgence must be gratified by objects which, if not downright 
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sinful, are perilously near it. Above all, there is a licentiousness 
which does not even shun the light of day, as is evidenced by the 
increasing disregard of the common dictates of modesty and maid- 
enly reserve. When women set modesty at defiance, no wonder the 
fires of passion are set ablaze. Finally, the rebellion against au- 
thority, be it parental, civil or ecclesiastical, is bound to bring in its 
train untold harm, discontent and moral disorder. The victims of 
such sinful pursuits must surely have forgotten they have souls to 
save, and they must be blind to the fact that this world is not their 
true home. 


Wuy THE CHuRCH INSTITUTED LENT 


As the evils are being multiplied in the world around us, the ac- 
tivities to counteract the powers of darkness must likewise be mul- 
tiplied, and one of the most potent means at hand is to realize that 
“now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation.” It is pre- 
cisely because of the importance of saving our souls, and to remind 
us of this duty, that the Church instituted the holy season of Lent. 
It is a time for spiritual stock-taking, so that we can see how we 


stand with God. 

It may be that some have led careless lives and become so inured 
to sin that their spiritual outlook is distorted, and in consequence 
they have come to regard sin as a mere detail or nothing. Once 
we give ourselves up to all kinds and degrees of sinful self-indul- 
gences, it inevitably follows that conscience fails to gauge the malice 
and dire consequences of sin. Hence, “flee from sin as from the 
face of a serpent.” Just as a barometer is a gauge of the weather, 
a thermometer a gauge of the heat, so is conscience a gauge of the 
specific qualities and degrees of sin. By misuse and abuse, the 
barometer and thermometer are rendered futile and worthless, so 
also does conscience become ineffective by improper use, and is thus 
unable even to recognize, much less reckon, the gravity and evil 
consequences of sin. 


A REALIZATION OF Gop'’s GOODNESS 


Perhaps, if we recalled some incidents which illustrate the awful 
results of trifling and spurning the dictates of conscience, we would 
realize the goodness of God in affording us this the “acceptable 
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time” of Lent for entering into ourselves and seriously considering 
the end for which we were created. Why, then, was the whole 
world destroyed by the flood, why did God rain fire and brimstone 
on Sodom and Gomorrha and destroy those cities and all the in- 
habitants? Why was Pharaoh with his mighty armies swallowed 
up in the Red Sea? Why did the Lord send the prophet Nathan 
to David, and why did our Blessed Saviour say of Jerusalem that 
“they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone”? Because none 
of them heeded the time of their “visitation”; in a word, they 
neglected the divine warnings. The wrath which came on Jerusalem 
was not simply because of the sin of the rejection of Christ; no, it 
was because they had outrun and exhausted the mercies of God by 
their repeated sins. 

The Almighty frequently delays the course of His anger, and thus 
allows the impenitent wretch to add sin to sin, but the delaying of 
the divine wrath is only to increase the punishment when it comes. 
“God is terrible when He speaks to the sinner; He is more terrible 
when He is silent, and accumulates wrath.” As Christ warned 
Jerusalem of her approaching destruction, so He warns the impeni- 
tent sinner of the woeful consequences which will befall him, if he 
refuses to take the “acceptable time” for repentance. Let the sin- 
stained soul heed God’s call to forsake its evil ways, and let it realize 
that God does not wish or want the ruin and loss of any sinner. 


Our CoRRESPONDING DuTy 


The realization of the generosity, nay, the prodigality of God’s 
mercy, which so readily and so easily forgives and forgets, should 
awaken a corresponding desire and determination in the sinner to 
forsake and renounce his sins, and begin at once the work of his 
salvation. “Behold now is the acceptable time, behold now is the 
day of salvation.”” The pardon granted to Peter and proffered to 
Judas, the sweet reply of Our Lord to Malchus who struck Him in 
the face, Our Lord’s compassion for the daughters of Jerusalem, 
are all wonderful, unforgettable and inspiring evidences of the 
mercy of Jesus. But, above all this, Our Saviour’s agony and cru- 
cifixion; His prayer for His crucifiers: “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do”; the promise of paradise to the peni- 
tent thief, and His cruel death upon the hard wood of the Cross, 
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speak eloquently and emphatically of His desire to forgive and 
forget. 

Ask, then, of Jesus to give you a longing and an aching for His 
mercy, an anxiety and good will to seek it, a determination to accept 
it, and the necessary grace to persevere to the end of your days. 
Place your unbounded confidence in the strength of the promises 
of God’s infinite mercy, and arouse within yourselves the urgent and 
prompt readiness to seek it without delay, and at all cost. 

Everyone who has sought and craved forgiveness has found 
mercy, and the impenitent sinner should remember that Jesus is ever 
manifesting His bounteous mercy even when He should be exercis- 
ing His rigorous justice. Let no one be discouraged and imagine 
that His case is beyond redemption. It is never too late because, as 
long as there is life, there is mercy, for He came not for the just, but 
to call sinners to repentance. 

Forsake, then, the ways of wickedness; heed not the hideousness 
and the burden of your sins; come full of sorrow and repentance, 
and repeat with the prodigal son: ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee.” Then you “shall know a Father’s for- 


giveness, and you too shall feel a Father’s embrace, and you too 
shall hear a Father’s voice exclaiming: ‘You were dead and are 
come to life again, were lost and are found.’ ” 





Book Reviews 


IMPORTANT PHASES OF CHURCH HISTORY 


No epoch has bitten deeper into the history of the Church than that 
of the Reformation. The subsequent development of the Church can 
be thoroughly understood only when seen against the background of 
this turbulent period which wrought such disastrous changes in the 
religious situation of the entire world. But it is difficult to evaluate 
an era in which such conflicting forces are at work, and which so 
potently stirs up the passions of men. As we move farther away from 
these agitated times, we are placed in a better position to make a calm 
and impartial survey. 

One of the best appreciations of this dramatic period can be found in 
the fifth volume of the monumental work on church history of the 
Abbé Fernand Mourret, which has recently been published in a very 
readable English translation.1 The volume comprises three parts: the 
Renaissance, the Protestant Revolt, and the Catholic Reformation. 
Thus, we have the Reformation in its proper historical setting. We 
realize how, on the one hand, it was prepared and conditioned by previ- 
ous events, and how, on the other hand, it reacted on the Church and led 
to a rebirth of religious life. The picture is properly rounded out and all 
details are placed in the right perspective. The one important feature 
that always characterizes historical development, namely continuity, is 
duly emphasized, and it is this understanding of causal dependence that 
makes for real historical insight. 

A history of the scope of the present work cannot afford to give 
the reader merely summary verdicts and final judgments ; it must offer 
pertinent material and documentary evidence that will enable the reader 
to see things with his own eyes and to form an opinion of his own. 
Consistently the author follows out this policy. The result is a colorful 
but by no means colored narrative that allows facts and events to 
speak for themselves. History written in this spirit will, as the author 
hopes, serve the purpose of conciliation. It is just such history we 
need in our days. It holds up a glass in which both Catholics and 
Protestants can see themselves as they really are. On both this ought 
to have a sobering effect. 

To the ordinary reader history is uninteresting if it is given in bare 
outline and reduced to a mere skeleton. He wishes to see the sketch 
enriched with details and filled out with concrete bits of intriguing 
information. The present work meets this legitimate desire in a gen- 


1 History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Volume ‘V (B. Herder Book Co., 


St. Louis, Mo.). 
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erous manner. It supplies a wealth of detailed information drawn 
from a great variety of sources. Thoroughly enjoyable as historical 
reading, it is at the same time a reliable work of ready reference. A 
rich bibliography and a comprehensive index enhance its usefulness. 

It goes without saying that we cannot understand the Reformation 
unless we familiarize ourselves with its central figure. Martin Luther 
dominates the scene at this critical period. He not only set the mis- 
chief on foot, but he is also a concrete embodiment of the spirit of 
the age. For this twofold reason a study of his character and per- 
sonality is essential to the right understanding of the calamity that 
overtook the Church as a result of his revolt. New light on Luther 
will always be welcome to the student of the Reformation. No apology, 
therefore, is needed for Father Grisar’s study of the subject, which 
also has been made accessible to English readers by a very satis- 
factory rendering into our own language.? 

Little need be said about the competence of the author in this respect. 
His larger work on the subject, comprising in the original three bulky 
volumes and expended in the English translation to five, stands out 
as a scholarly achievement of the very highest rank. Criticism has 
not succeeded in invalidating his conclusions. Never before has such 
a faithful portrait of the originator of Protestantism been given. The 
present work contains the results of the more comprehensive treatise 
and adds a few touches here and there that have been suggested by 
further research. It is not merely an abbreviation, but possesses an 
individuality of its own. More compact in its description and sharper 
in its delineation, it is better adapted to the general reader, though it 
still preserves its scholarly character. 

Throughout, the attitude of the writer towards his subject is critical. 
Whatever cannot be established on an unimpeachable basis and sup- 
ported by authentic sources he discards. For legendary embroideries 
he has no use. His candor is above suspicion and cannot even be 
questioned by his adversaries. Rarely will one find a biography that 
so scrupulously adheres to fact and so conscientiously abstains from 
fanciful and arbitrary construction. The unprejudiced reader comes 
to the conclusion that in these pages he is brought face to face with 
the real Luther as he actually lived in the flesh. 

The volume endeavors to give us a true picture of the mentality of 
Luther, for this furnishes the best clue to his actions and also in a 
measure explains his influence over his contemporaries. The task in 
a way is not difficult, since his frank communicativeness offers many 
revelatory glimpses of his innermost soul. Luther stands revealed by 
his own words, of which he was never sparing. In fact, the out- 


2 Martin Luther. His Life and Work. By Hartmann Grisar, S. J. Adapted 


from the Second German edition by Frank J. Eble, M. A. Edited by Arthur 
Preuss (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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spokenness with which he bares his inner self is decidedly modern. 
Father Grisar has given us a fascinating study of a man concerning 
whom opinions differ widely. The highest praise that can be bestowed 
on his penetrating analysis is that it is calculated to bring closer 
together the deviating historical evaluations and allay the bitterness of 
controversy. 

When we speak of history, we think mostly of external events, but 
the inner life of the Church also has its history. The spiritual growth 
of the Church is largely identified with the foundation and spread of 
Religious Orders. The study of this phase of the history of the 
Church must not be ignored. After the cataclysm of the Reformation 
the inner life of the Church flourished with renewed vigor, as is evi- 
denced by the many Orders and Congregations that arose since that 
date. The Abbé Pisani gives us a short sketch of the Religious Con- 
gregations that have been founded in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.* This aspect of the life of the Church is not sufficiently 
known. The little book, therefore, is very timely and should have 


many readers. CHARLES BrRuERL, D.D. 


8 Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge. Volume XIV. The Congrega- 
tions of Priests from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. P. 
Pisani. A Free Translation by Mother Mary Reginald, O.P. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


SOME RECENT SCRIPTURAL WORKS 


Father Pope’s “Aids” appeared in 1913 with only one volume devoted 
to the Old Testament. The revised edition, on which he has been an- 
gaged for the past seven years or so, will have three volumes instead 
of one, for Old Testament introduction. The first of these three vol- 
umes was issued four years ago, and expanded the 36 pages of the 
original work on fundamental Biblical topics, or general introduction, 
into 400 pages. Now appears the second volume, in which 229 pages 
of the original are increased to 517 pages.1_ The changes in this work 
—the standard book of its kind in the English language—are not merely 
in quantity. The work has been improved by a greater fullness in the 
discussion of old questions and by the consideration of new topics. 
Volume II contains a special introduction to each Book of the Old 
Testament, and concerning nearly all of these Books there have been 
many investigations, studies, and controversies since 1913. The present 
volume, therefore, takes account of the most recent work of Biblical 
criticism in the Old Testament field. That criticism has been mainly 
of a destructive kind, and, though the Bible is indestructible, it is im- 


1 The Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Bible. Vol. II. By Hugh Pope, O.P., 
S.T.M., D.S.Scr., Late Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Collegio 
Angelico, Rome. New Edition, Completely Re-written (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City). 
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portant that students have a sound and scholarly guide to its teachings 
such as these “Aids” provide. It is not necessary that the reader of 
Scripture be able to refute directly every historical, archeological or 
philological difficulty that is made, but one should be able at least to read 
the Bible intelligently and (if one is a student of the Bible) to grasp 
the main principles for defending its sacredness and reliability. Hence, 
to all those who read or study the Old Testament we recommend Father 
Pope’s new volume as a help they cannot afford to neglect. The third 
volume of this fine work will treat of the history of Israel and the 
neighboring peoples, of the religion, customs, etc., of the Hebrew people. 

The “Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques”? is not an Introduction, but an 
abstract of each Book of the Bible in which special attention is given 
to the logical connection of part with part, the aim being by brevity 
and order to fix the contents of all Holy Writ firmly in the memory of 
students. The present volume deals with the Acts of the Apostles and 
the major Epistles of St. Paul. The method followed in this work is 
a very practical one, for it makes the study of Scripture remarkably 
simple and attractive. The substance of each passage is given in very 
clear language, and the thread of the thought is always kept before the 
reader, so that it becomes very easy to follow each section and to see 
each book as a consecutive whole. 

The Westminster Version of the New Testament® is now complete, 
and may be had in a single volume. Catholics who use English are 
to be congratulated on the possession of this work of scholarship, 
which presents a faithful translation from the original Greek and 
Hebrew texts (along with aids to their understanding in the way of 
introduction, comment, dissertation), and which is printed in a style 
to facilitate easy reading. We trust that so valuable a version may be 
issued also in a smaller size, which will make it more convenient for 
many, and also that a substantial reduction in the price may be found 
possible. 


Father Voste, the distinguished Biblical authority, has just com- 
pleted two important works of New Testament exegesis—the one an 
explanation of the Synoptic Gospels* and the other a study of the Gos- 
pel of St. John. Both works are based on the author’s lectures in the 
Collegio Angelico, Rome, and deal with selected passages of the Gos- 
pels that have a special theological or apologetic importance. In his 


2 Manuel D’Etudes Bibliques. Vol. V (Part I). By the Abbés Lusseau and 
Colomb (P. Téqui, Paris). 

3 The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The New Testament. 
Vol. II, Part I. The Gospel According to St. John. By the Rev. W. S. Reilly, 
S.S., S.T.D., D.S.Scr., Professor of Sacred Scripture, Baltimore (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York City). 

4 Parabole Selecte D. N. Jesu Christi. Lectiones quas in “Angelico” habuit 
P, Jac.-M. Voste, O.P., D.S.Scr. Vol. I (Collegio Angelico, Rome). 

5 Studia Joannea. Disseruit Fr. Jac.-M. Voste, O.P., D.S.Scr., Consultor Pon- 
tificie Commissionis Biblice (2nd ed., Collegio Angelico, Rome). 
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course on the Synoptists Fr. Voste treats the chief object of Our Lord’s 
preaching, namely, the kingdom of God, its character and membership. 
This teaching is enshrined in those many wonderful parables in which 
Christ’s kingdom is likened to a field in sowing or harvest time, or to 
a hidden treasure, or to a net cast into the sea, or to a leaven; or in 
which the attitude and position of mankind towards that kingdom are 
explained or foretold in the stories of the father sending his two sons 
to work, of the wicked husbandmen, of the banquets, of the laborers 
in the vineyard, of the old and new bottles. Each of these parables is 
thoroughly explained. The literal meaning of the text is set forth with 
the arguments for the interpretation adopted ; the lesson of the parable 
is similarly expounded; an orderly summary of the exegetical history 
of the parable is sketched; and finally important comments from the 
Fathers or other authorities are quoted or referred to. Fr. Voste pre- 
cedes his exegetical section by a very useful introduction on the parables 
of the Kingdom of God. Here he takes issue with a recent theory 
which holds that the purpose of Christ’s parabolic method was to con- 
ceal the truth from the great body of the listeners in punishment of 
their unworthiness. Such a rigoristic view, the author shows, cannot 
be reconciled with the nature of parables, nor with the merciful charac- 
ter and mission of Christ. Moreover, it is not true that the multitudes 
to whom Christ spoke were mostly hard of heart, or that He meant 
His teaching for only a chosen few. The difficult words, “ut videntes 
non videant,” signify only, as the author concludes, that Our Lord 
accommodated Himself to the weakness of His hearers, using veiled 
words so as not to awaken prejudice but rather to prepare the way 
gradually for His sublime doctrine. The “Studia Joannea” of Fr. 
Voste comprises, besides an introduction to the Fourth Gospel, nine 
dissertations on special passages. Such outstanding subjects as the 
Prologue of St. John and the Divinity of Chrit, the doctrines of spiritual 
regeneration and of the bread of life, the words and deeds of Our Lord 
at the Last Supper, the chronology of the passion and the punishment 
of crucifixion, the resurrection and appearances of Christ, are treated 
in the passages selected. But, as the author proceeds from one topic 
to another, he calls attention to the intervening chapters, and thus the 
student does not lose sight of the continuity and order of the Gospel. 
These Gospel commentaries are the fruits of unwearied labor and of 
unusual competence. In them the Scripture student will find erudition 
and scholarship, the theologian soundness and clarity of doctrine, the 
preacher and reader of the Gospels the spiritual nourishment of the 
Word of God. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Scotland held a series of lectures on 
the Bible in 1926, and the papers were later issued in book form. In 
the winter of 1928-1929 a similar course was held in Aberdeen under 
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the auspices of this Society. The five lectures dealt with St. Paul him- 
self and his writings and with four doctrines of the Pauline Epistles 
which have been frequently misunderstood by modern scholars, namely, 
the divinity of Christ, the Church, the Eucharist, and the Second Com- 
ing. These important lectures also now appear in print under the title 
“St. Paul and His Teaching.’’* 

The Apocalypse, the most mysterious and perhaps the most difficult 
Book of the New Testament, is also one of the sublimest and most 
comforting parts of Scripture. In it the great drama of the war be- 
tween good and evil and the final triumph of good are pictured in awe- 
inspiring visions. It prophesies the state of the Church not only at the 
end of the world but throughout the ages of her history, during the 
times in which we now live as well as in days past and days to come. 
It has a message of warning and of consolation for every generation, 
and hence Fr. Eaton has done a very good service in writing a short 
and simple exposition of this final book of God’s revelation.’ 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


6 St. Paul and His Teachings. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.) 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

7 The Apocalypse of St. John. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham 
Oratory (B. Herder Book Co.). 


FOURTEEN GREAT ITALIANS 


One can hardly doubt that Papini is essentially an essayist, rather 
than a writer of treatises, when one contrasts the succinct elasticity of 
the papers included in his latest volume’ with the rather thin pitter- 
patter of his “Saint Augustine.” It is to be feared, of course, that some 
of the subjects here dealt with are a little remote. How many will have 
heard of Domenico Giuliotti or even of Joseph de Maistre? Yet, this 
is less a tragedy than it would seem. Papini, like all the writers 
of his school, is interested primarily in himself, and for no bad reason. 
He holds up his “self” both as a spectacle and an example. And so 
when you read his essay on Pope Pius XI, which is beautifully written 
and quite suggestive, you find little information about the Holy Father 
or the actual circumstances which attend the Papacy. Instead, Papini 
stresses the beauty of a mystical idea, evaluating it for its effect upon 
himself and men of his stamp. “In those days I was a Carduccian, a 
rebel, and an ignoramus: in a word, I was young,” he writes about 
his earlier attitude toward Manzoni. But now his writings are “nearly 
all born of an impulse of the heart or mind and set out with that 
sincere desire for a free apostolate, which now guides my work.” 

Papini’s selection of exemplars of the Christian literary life is 


1 Laborers in the Vineyard. By Giovanni Papini (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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curious and characteristic. Once he busied himself attacking the sys- 
tems of philosophers, and wrote a book to flay a number of eminent 
thinkers. Now he chooses his friends among those who are basically 
jrrationalists, mystics perfectly or imperfectly. St. Francis of Assisi 
is here, of course, though the essay on him is above all an eloquent 
sermon on the imitation of Our Lord. Jacopone da Todi is the subject 
of one of the best chapters in the volume—one of the most factual and 
the most discerning of sublime paradox. The three papers on Manzoni 
seem to me less effective, probably because the serenity of the great 
novelist blends poorly with the excited ardor of his commentator. Not 
inappropriately, the book opens with Petrarch and closes with Virgil. 
It may seem queer to term the whole spiritual reading, but it is 
primarily that. 

Very probably many readers will meet assertions with which they 
cannot agree. Papini’s attitude towards religion is strongly colored 
by his romantic temperament and literary upbringing. “There is only 
one way of being a Catholic,” he says a bit recklessly ; and when one 
finds that this is the way traced by De Maistre, Veuillot and other 
masters of the “integrist’” school, one may well wonder if, after all, 
the world has not moved a little since 1914. But those whom this 
narrowness annoys, or who even feel that it deserves a few anathemas, 
might well remember that there is room in the ample residence of 
Mother Church for these intransigent mortals, too—mortals for whom 
the petty details of reality, or a nice respect for exactness, are not 
nearly so important as the simple fact of obedience to a Mother who 
is one, holy and apostolic, met again by the prodigal son after a long 
journey away from home. GerorGE N. SHUSTER. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S IDEA OF GOD 


In his Manichean days St. Augustine had conceived God as a vast 
and bright body extended in length and breadth; the world he had 
regarded as the product of two eternal and opposite principles, the one 
good and the other evil; he had thought that faith accepted on authority 
was superstition, and that man should be led to God by the plain and 
simple way of reason. All these ideas were changed in time during the 
sojourn in Italy. From Neo-Platonic writings and the sermons of 
St. Ambrose, Augustine arrived at the knowledge of incorporeal sub- 
stances, and came to think of God as a pure spirit, everywhere in the 
world but not contained by it. The error about the origin of evil also 
ceased, and Augustine no longer thought of evil as a substance but as 
a privation, and he saw how all things are from God and good in them- 
selves. His experience with Manicheism had shown him the need of 
authority in religion, and the conviction of the infallibility of the Scrip- 
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tures and of the Catholic Church gained possession of his soul. He 
turned now to the Epistles of St. Paul to find an answer to his diffi- 
culties about God made man in Christ, and, as he wrote later, it grew 
on him to like very well the way to God, our Saviour, though it irked 
him to follow Him because of its straitness. Then followed the strug- 
gle in him between flesh and spirit which ended in the famous garden 
scene of September, 386, the retirement to Cassisiacum, and Baptism 
the following year. The Christian writings of St. Augustine begin 
with the Dialogues of Cassisiacum, and it is interesting to note that the 
idea of God, the arguments for His existence, the explanation of His 
relationship to creatures as Source of being, knowledge and goodness, 
are treated in these early works and agree substantially with the mature 
writings of the Doctor of Hippo. 

In his recent work' Mr. Tolley has analyzed the theodicy and the 
Trinitarian doctrine of St. Augustine. And as the Saint’s main quest 
was the knowledge of God (“noverim Te”), and as all being, truth 
and goodness have their prototypes in God, this study of the Augus- 
tinian idea of the Deity affords an introduction to the Augustinian 
philosophy of being, knowledge and morality. As the fifteenth centen- 
nial of St. Augustine’s death has just been celebrated, a review of his 
philosophy and theology, which have so profoundly influenced thought, 
religion and civilization during all these many centuries, is especially 
appropriate. It was a principle of St. Augustine that even the lowly 
are lifted up by study of the sublimest truths, and he knew well how 
to inspire others with his own passion for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Consequently, a work on so noble a theme as that of God 
treated by a Saint and genius like St. Augustine is both illuminating 
and elevating. 

The author is not always careful, however, in his statements. Thus, 
on page 24 he maintains that the Cassisiacum Dialogues are thoroughly 
Christian, but on page 66 he implies that those dialogues teach that 
philosophy alone is sufficient for salvation. On page 176 St. Augustine 
is made to say that the virtues of unbelievers are vices, though this 
statement needs qualification from other passages. On page 186 the 
author attributes to St. Augustine the belief that the Christian view 
of the Trinity is “self-contradictory.” This does not mean that the doc- 
trine itself is against reason, for, as the author says (page 76), “any 
conflict for Augustine between reason and revelation is impossible, 
because God is the ground of both.” Neither does it mean that accep- 
tance of this doctrine is an unreasonable act; else the writer would 
not declare from St. Augustine that exercise of reason precedes adhe- 
sion to faith (pp. 74, 75), and that after submission to faith even 


1 The Idea of God in the Philosophy of St. Augustine. By William Pearson 
Tolley (Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York City). 
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mysteries can be made agreeable to the understanding—that is, the act 
of faith is not a blind or irrational assent. By “‘self-contradictory,” 
then, the author must mean here that the Trinity is a mystery, a truth 
that cannot be discovered, penetrated, or demonstrated by the natural 
reason. In fact, in the passage now considered he goes on to say from 
St. Augustine, amplifying what he had just said, that “the nature of 
the dogma is such that it cannot convince an unbelieving mind.” It is 
true that to reason the dogma presents no internal evidence, and that 
the analogies and reasonings of theology about it are not demonstra- 
tive. Hence we object here, not to the thought (which seems to be 
correct), but to the wording (which is incorrect). Instead of “self- 
contradictory,” the author should have said “inevident.” The Trinity 
is not against reason, else no reasonable man could accept it; but it is 
above reason and must be accepted on faith. 
J. A. McHvueu, O.P. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


There is no end of book-making, as the author of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes said long ago. Forth they come like a flood, from all kinds of 
authors and treating all manner of subjects, till one nowadays is often 
so bewildered by their number and variety that it is exceedingly diffi- 


cult to make a selection for use even in one’s own special field. This is 
particularly true as regards one’s language, and again more especially 
so as regards the elements of English in the United States. Everybody 
feels a natural pride in his native tongue; and, if he makes pretense 
even to a little education, he knows that this is most easily detected in 
the way he speaks and writes. If one does not know how to use cor- 
rectly one’s own language, which must be the medium of all one’s 
thoughts and knowledge, there is strong presumption that the knowl- 
edge one may pretend to possess on other subjects cannot be very reli- 
able, or at least very extensive. Thus, if a person is correct and skillful 
in the use of speech, he may be said to carry about with him a certificate 
or diploma which all will recognize and respect. 

Here in the United States there is a special demand for books on 
English of the more elementary kind on account of the great number 
of foreigners we have. These strangers need to know English for 
their own benefit, and they should know it for the welfare of the coun- 
try whose government, protection, and advantages they wish to enjoy. 
A perpetuation of foreign languages, foreign customs, and alien sympa- 
thies, to the exclusion of a full and wholehearted adoption of our lan- 
guage, customs, and sympathies, is a bad sign in those who come to 
our shores. 
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Allyn and Bacon’s new volume on English Composition’ presupposes, 
of course, a knowledge of “Elements of English,” published by the 
same Company; for it is addressed to high school pupils. “Elements 
of English Composition,” as the authors themselves say, “provides a 
complete program of English study, the different phases being arranged 
in chapters that treat each division of the subject fully. Each chapter 
is in turn broken up into small convenient units that lend themselves 
to a flexible program of English activities adapted to individual teach- 
ing.” The book has three general parts: the first treats informal Eng- 
lish in speaking and writing; the second, formal English, whether 
spoken or written; and the third, the mechanics of reading, speaking, 
and writing. It is an exceedingly valuable and practical work, repre- 
senting years of experience on the part of the compilers, and we heartily 
recommend it to those in and out of high school or college, and to those 
who have never had the advantages of either high school or college, 
but who have been their own teachers in English and need, as we all 
do need, to brush up and keep up the correct use and enjoyment of 
their language. The study of English is the work of a lifetime, and 
those who think they have completed it at graduation from high school 
or college need to be informed that at best they had just made a begin- 
ning when they received their diploma. Cyartes J. CALLAN, O.P. 


1 Elements of English Composition. By Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Homes 
(Allyn and Bacon, New York City). 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


The Catholic Truth Society sends from its new address some two- 
penny pamphlets. A Prayer Book for Catholic Seafarers (D 293), 
compiled by C. C. Martindale, S.J., presents some sound advice, plain 
speaking, and sturdy devotions for those who go down to the sea in 
ships. In the Light of Lourdes (F 291), by Aileen Mary Clegg, con- 
tains three highly interesting anecdotes of events at Lourdes. Divided 
Christendom (H 198), the third part of Links with the Living Past, is 
a brief but interesting summary of trends towards and from the Church 
from 1429 to 1929; it is written by a Sister of Notre Dame. St. 
Bartholomew's Priory (H 197), by Rt. Rev. Abbot Smith, C.R.L., D.D., 
is a history and guide to that 800 years old establishment. Two Masters 
(F 292), by M. E. M. Young, is a short story that appeared first in 
The Catholic World. The Story of the Church (H 199), by Mother 
Keppel, Religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart, is a brief history 
that ends with Charlemagne. There are also four reissues. Prayer 
(D295), by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., has some thirty meditations on 
various aspects of the subject. The English Pope Adrian IV (H 144), 
by G. R. Snell, is the interesting story of Nicholas Breakspear. Little 
Helpers of the Holy Souls (D294), by M. E. Francis, is a book for 
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children with daily November meditations. Mary Queen of Scots 
(B 300), by Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, is non-controversial and throws 
new light on the character of that melancholy figure. 


Joun K. SHarp. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 

The Friend of Sinners, translated by Rev. J. M. Lelen from the French 
of Rev. A. Gaby, S.M. (Benziger Bros.), studies the meaning and extent 
of divine mercy in both the Old and New Laws. Patristic and spiritual 
citations abound, and there are interesting anecdotes from life. The twenty 
chapters range through the Gospel examples of mercy, and include also 
discussions of God’s mercy towards the dying, of Mary the Mother of 
Mercy, confidence, etc. The book is useful for the timorous and scrupulous, 
for retreat and spiritual readings and for the confessor. 


Christ’s Gift, The Mass, by Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago (Benziger Bros.), will commend itself 
to young and old for its durable form and for its elimination of cross-refer- 
ences. Each part of every Sunday and Holyday Mass, except the be- 
ginning and the Canon, is given in its own place. There are also Confession 
and Communion prayers, hymns and brief commentaries on the Creed. One 
notes in the latter, however, omission of treatments of the resurrection of 
the body and more especially of the evil of mixed marriage. 

Sweet Sacrament We Thee Adore, by Rev. F. X. Lasance (Benziger 
Bros.), an attractive book of standard reflections and prayers in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament, together with Mass and Communion devotions, will 
be found useful for public and private devotions. 

The Church of the Early Centuries, by Prof. Amann, is the fifteenth 
volume in the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, and is translated 
from the French by E. Raybould, Ph.D. (B. Herder Book Co.). It is an 
attractive and scholarly account of the factors that favored and handicapped 
the propagation of primitive Christianity. Part I treats of the Church and 
the Pagan Empire up to the Edict of Milan; Part II of the Church and the 
Christian Empire up to and including the Oriental Schisms of the seventh 
century. 

Der Ritterschlag zur katholischen Aktion, by J. B. Umberg, S.J. (Verlag 
Felizian Rauch, Innsbruck), a useful pamphlet of 100 pages on the lay 
apostolate at the dawn of Christianity and in our days. This exposition of 
the need, scope and enthusiasm for Catholic action as set forth by Fr. 
Umberg might well be translated into English. 

Black Soil, by Josephine Donovan (The Stratford Co., Boston), a first 
novel which won a $2,000 prize, is a delightful and vivid portrayal of life 
on the prairie lands of western Iowa in the pioneer days before the appear- 
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ance of the railroad. The story concerns the family life of two easterners, 
Tim and Nell Connor, who struggle amid hardships of every description 
on the lonely plains of Iowan lands without visibly wincing. Failure of 
crops, grasshopper pestilences, blizzards, death and lack of educational 
advantages are all met with a determination to carry on. Overtaken by 
disasters and loneliness and inwardly disappointed at times, Nell earns by 
her tact sympathy and constancy the title of an “Angel of Light.” Tim 
is the dreamer. He has more of the poetry of life in him, and makes home 
life a very happy one for his children. But goodness and perseverance are 
finally rewarded by the appearance of the railroad, which increases the 
value of their property, makes their continued stay a happy reality, and 
brings greater opportunities for their children. 

Brigit, by Mrs. George Norman (Benziger Bros.), is a charming story 
of a wholesome character that has real faults. A priest guardian of a 
young girl provides that element of the unusual that appeals to most readers. 
The author paints word pictures well whether they be of the little hut on 
the hill or the Cathedral of Lyons. 

Rivals on the Ridge, by Ferdinand Hoorman (Frederick Pustet Co.), 
is a fascinating story of thrilling adventure, mystery and romance in the 
great southwest. The author maintains unflagging interest in the intriguing 
major and numerous charming minor plots. The presentation is vigorous 
and the style stimulating. 

The Eucharistic Life, by Rev. Charles F. Curran, S.T.D., is an attrac- 
tively printed volume of 250 pages (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). The first part of the book is useful for its devotional suggestions 
towards bringing all the actions of the day into union with Jesus in the 
Tabernacle. The second part, dealing with the Holy Communion of chil- 
dren, will be useful to those who must form the young at that important 
time of life. 

Eucharistic Whisperings, the fifth volume of the series, is a booklet of 
122 pages. There are in it a number of pious reflections for sickness and 
trials, before and after Holy Communion, for the Holy Hour and visits. It 
is adapted by Winifred Herbst, S.D.S., from the German translation of the 
Italian of Canon Reyna of Turin, and is published by the Society of the 
Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wis. 

The White Horsemen is a story of the Jesuit martyrs of North America 
by Mrs. Thomas Concannon, M.A., D.Litt., which appeared serially in 
Far East (B. Herder Book Co.). 





